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THE EXECUTIVE HEAD. 


The other day a large corporation 
announced the promotion of the 
president of the company to the posi- 
tion of chairman of the board, to 
release him from direct executive 
duties and permit him to devote time 
to the study of influences and trends 
affecting business which are consid- 
ered of paramount importance in 
these days. His new position is like 
that of the nurseryman who said he 
could make more money with his 
feet up on the desk just thinking than 
running around directing the hands, 
a job he left to subordinates. 

In recent years, unfortunately, the 
nursery business has required com- 
pany heads to do both jobs, and the 
urgent duties of directing sales and 
overseeing production have too often 
left insufficient time to think about 
outside influences which may be of 
large consequence in the annual 
profits. 

Many such problems are common 
to nurserymen the country over. It 
is economy and good sense, therefore, 
to employ one man or one organiza- 
tion to furnish information and help 
on all these matters which affect 
nurserymen the country over. 

That is the logic behind a Wash- 
ington office and an effective execu- 
tive secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen. The extent 
to which the trade may benefit by 
the concentrated thought and study 
of their problems by one able to 
gather and compile data on those 
matters affecting the industry as a 
whole is incalculable. Nurserymen 





The Mirror of the Trade 








who recognize the extent of the 
problems that face them are relieved 
at the prospect of being able to rely 
on some one to watch alertly for their 
interests, while they themselves may 
devote their time directly to the 
nursery business. The fee paid for 
such service is small, and it would 
seem that the advantage of receiving 
it would make it worth while even 
for the nurseryman of small volume 
of business who may get it for $10 
a year dues. It is to be hoped that 
the announcement of the appoint- 
ment of an executive secretary and 
the opening of the Washington 
office will lead to a still further 
large accession to the membership 
of the American Association of Nurs- 
erymen, which has added already 
nearly 200 since the convention last 
July, when the current program was 


adopted. 


THE SEASON’S GREETINGS. 


During the year now closing the 
American Nurseryman has added in 
such large numbers to its friends 
that the coming of the yuletide 
makes appropriate an expression of 
appreciation for their kindness and 
support, which should make possible 
still better things in the year ahead. 
As much as the support in the way 
of subscr'ptions and advertising, and 
even more, have been appreciated 
the contributions to the editorial 
columns, and the contacts and corre- 
spondence which have helped to 
make the magazine reflect accurately 
the field it represents. The phrase 
of the magazine’s founder, “The 
Mirror of the Industry,” it is hoped 
may describe the American Nursery- 
man with even more fidelity as it 
includes in its columns news of con- 
stantly widening scope and greater 
detail. The difficulty of attaining 
that object in a field of widely scat- 
tered units is overcome by the in- 
terest and participation of nursery- 
men themselves the country over in 
the presentation of news and infor 
mation in these pages. The increase 
of that interest and participation in 
the past year has been so widespread 
that individual acknowledgment is 
not easy; so this opportunity is taken 
to wish all the best of the season's 
greetings! 


CHRISTMAS ROSE. 


These notes refer to Helleborus 
niger, popularly known as the Christ 
mas rose, and not to the rose family 
at all. This is a hardy plant that was, 
prior to quarantine 37, imported in 
large numbers from Europe. For 
years it has been a scarce plant in the 
United States, and it is still far from 
plentiful, for every year at this season 
inquiries numerous regarding 
sources of supply, culture, etc. Since 
this has gone on for years, one would 
naturally suppose that the supply 
would sometime become adequate, yet 
the price holds up and a real demand 
exists for all available stock. 


are 


High prices are likely to continue 
for some years, as the plant is slow 
to increase, though not so slow as 
some of the literature would lead one 
to believe. Division is doubtless the 
best method of propagation for the 
commercial grower, and a large plant 
should supply from ten to fifteen divi- 
sions, which is not slow multiplica- 
tion by any means, especially when a 
plant carries the price this one does. 
The work is best done in spring when 
the eyes are plainly visible, a strong 
sharp knife being used for the pur 
pose, but it can be done in winter 
and the divisions carried in flats in 
either a coldframe or a cold green- 
house and planted outdoors as soon 
as the weather permits in spring. 
Dividing in summer is possible, too, 
but the results are usually not so sat- 
isfactory. 

Helleborus plants should have a 
shaded position, excellent drainage 
and a rather rich soil on the acid side 
For a compost, use a soil rich in 
humus—well rotted manure, leaf 
mold or peat—with plenty of sharp 
sand added. A yearly top-dressing 
of well rotted manure is desirable. 
A mulch of peat or old manure in 
summer, also some water in real dry 
weather, is helpful. Fortunately, this 
plant is tolerant in its likes and dis- 
likes; so one may be fairly sure of 
success if the broad principles of part 
shade, a humus-filled soil and suff 
cient moisture are observed. 

If good flowers are desired, the 
plants should be undisturbed once 
they become established. An ideal lo 
cation is a coldframe with good head- 

(Concluded on page 8.) 
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A.A.N.Picks Washington Representative 


Executive Committee of American Association of Nurserymen at Meeting 
This Month at National Capital Selects Richard P. White as Secretary 


The executive committee of the 
American Association of Nursery- 
men held its midyear meeting at 
Washington, D. C., and, between 
electing a Washington representa- 
tive and interviewing government 
officials about the industry's prob- 
lems, not to speak of the usual asso- 
ciation functions, spent the week 
from November 29 to December 4 
on the job. 

Foremost iif importance was the 
selection of a man to establish an 
ofice for the association at the na- 
tional capital and to represent the 
industry there, as well as acting as 
executive secretary of the association. 
From seventy applicants, the field was 
narrowed to four interviewed by the 
committee, and Richard P. White 
was chosen. He will establish his 
office at Washington for the asso- 
ciation January 1, 1938. 

In its selection, the A. A. N. ex- 
ecutive committee found a man who 
is not only thoroughly conversant 
with nurserymen’s work in its various 
angles through years of contact with 
them, but is also a capable execu- 
tive in organization work and, still 
more, is in intimate contact with the 
bureaus at Washington whose func- 
tions touch this field. In six years as 
assistant state plant pathologist at 
the Kansas State College and experi- 
ment station he became familiar with 
conditions in the midwest and formed 
contacts with the nurserymen of that 
section. In the ten years subsequent, 
during which he has been research 
specialist in diseases of ornamental 
plants at the New Jersey agricultural 
experiment station, he has won a 
place in the esteem and affection of 


the trade in the east. He is an hon- 
orary member of the New Jersey 
Nurserymen’s Association and a 
member of the quarantine committee 
of the Eastern Association of Nurs- 
erymen, has been active in the affairs 
of the North Jersey Metropolitan 
Nurserymen’s Association and has 
been associated with the Council of 
Eastern Nurserymen since its in- 
ception. He has attended several 
conventions of the A. A. N. and 
addressed that at Chicago last July. 

In recent years many nurserymen 
have attended the annual meetings 
of the National Shade Tree Confer- 
ence and appreciate the work of that 
organization. When Richard P. 
White accepted the secretaryship in 
1933 it was an organization with 
fifteen members and $200. In four 


Richard P. White. 


years he brought about a revision 
of the constitution and by-laws, built 
up the organization to more than 
400 members and a bank surplus of 
over $1,600, gaining an attendance 
at the annual conventions of over 
400. In this connection he conceived 
and edited a monthly bulletin of the 
organization, Arborists’ News, to 
which many nurserymen have sub- 
scribed for the summaries it contains 
of publications and articles in that 
field. After four years as secretary 
and treasurer, he was elected vice 
president in 1937. 

Besides contributing many articles 
on nursery problems to trade papers 
and scientific journals, he issued 
“Nursery Disease Notes,” a monthly 
mimeographed publication of the 
New Jersey agricultural experiment 
station, which has been frequently 
quoted in the American Nurseryman 
and other trade periodicals. 

While his practical viewpoint of 
trade problems has won him the at 
tention of nurserymen, his scientific 
background is highly respected. His 
considerable list of honors in that 
field has been gained through long 
and assiduous study and research 
Gaining an impetus from spending 
his early life on a fruit and dairy 
farm, at North Acton, Mass., where 
he was born November 10, 1896, he 
entered Cornell University for grad- 
uate work in agriculture and plant 
pathology after graduating with 
honors from Dartmouth College. He 
was some years later given his doc- 
tor’s degree at Cornell. The work 
he did in Kansas and later at New 
Jersey in experiments and research 
is evident in scientific publications 
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and the proceedings of scientific or- 
ganizations. During 1918 he saw 
service in the heavy artillery located 
at Fort Strong, in Boston harbor. 

In reference to his appointment as 
Washington representative and ex- 
ecutive secretary of the American 
Association of Nurserymen, Richard 
P. White states: 

“In accepting this appointment, I 
thoroughly realize the tremendous 
responsibility involved and have 
accepted this responsibility without 
reservation. I sincerely hope that 
all members of the A. A. N. will 
consider this Washington office as 
their personal achievement toward 
a larger and more effective trade or- 
ganization, and will feel free to use 
the office in any way that it can be 
of service to them. In return, I 
trust that the fullest codperation may 
be had from individual members of 
the A. A. N. as well as from the 
separate chapters, where established. 
The closer this codperation, the 
greater will be the accrued benefits 
to this entire agricultural industry, 
and to its individual members.” 


Grant Chapter Charters. 


In accordance with the new plan 
of organization of the American 
Association of Nurserymen adopted 
at the Chicago convention last July, 
the executive committee at its Wash- 
ington meeting issued charter No. 1 
to the Ohio chapter, charter No. 2 
to the Michigan chapter and charter 
No. 3 to the Illinois chapter. Some 
other applications for charters have 
been received, but either through in- 
sufficient representation or incom- 
plete technical details, they could not 
be acted upon. 

The executive committee expects 
the formation of many more chapters 
at the midwinter meetings of state 
and regional conventions which will 
occur in the next two or three 
months. It is important that they 
be formed so that the board of gov- 
ernors of the A. A. N. may be prop- 
erly organized and elected at the next 
national convention, at Detroit in 
July, 1938. 

According to the new by-laws, 
published in the 1937 book of con- 
vention proceedings sent te members 
last September, the active member- 
ship of the associaticn is to be divided 
into geographical units called chap- 
ters. Each chapter is to elect one 
member of the board of governors 


and an alternate for such member 
for the first $200 of dues paid to 
the association by the active A. A. N. 
members within such chapter and one 
additional member and alternate for 
each additional $300 of dues so paid. 

All chapters shall be composed of 
members from contiguous territory 
and may be drawn on state, regional 
or local lines, as the active member- 
ship within the particular chapter 
may determine, subject to the ap- 
proval of the executive committee. 
Application by five or more active 
members of the association is neces- 
sary to form a chapter, and it is 
necessary that each such chapter shall 
represent all members within the area 
and shall pay dues of not less than 
$200 per year to the association. 

One or another member of the 
A. A. N. executive committee is 
expected to attend as many as pos- 
sible of the coming state meetings, 
to assist in the formation of the 
chapter. 


In Attendance. 


All the members of the executive 
committee were in attendance at the 
Washington meeting with the ex- 
ception of the Pacific coast repre- 
sentative, A. H. Steinmetz, Portland, 
Ore., who was busy preparing for a 
meeting of nurserymen in that sec- 
tion in reference to proposed altera- 
tions in quarantine 37 while Dr. Lee 
A. Strong, chief of the bureau of 
entomology and plant quarantine of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, was in the northwest. 

Members of the committee held 
conferences with a number of govern- 
ment officials and congressmen while 
in Washington. The forest service 
agreed to another conference at Lin- 
coln, Neb., shortly to consider the 
farm forestry bill, passed by the last 
Congress but ineffective because the 
appropriation bill failed to pass. 

At Washington were President 
Edward L. Baker, Vice-president 
Chet G. Marshall, Miles W. Bryant, 
Owen G. Wood, Clarence O. Sieben- 
thaler and Lester C. Lovett, members 
of the committee. Robert Pyle was 
in attendance two days, taking a 
message to the Council of Eastern 
Nurserymen. 

The week-end after the Washing- 
ton meeting was enjoyably spent by 
the committee members in the Vir- 
ginia state park, hunting wild tur- 
keys without success, as the guests 
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of Robert E. Burson, superintendent 
of parks in the state of Virginia, 
who will be remembered as a speaker 
at the convention last July. 

The executive committee will meet 
again January 9 and 10 at the La 
Salle hotel, Chicago, for the adoption 
of further plans regarding the Wash 
ington office and decision on other 
association matters. 





OREGON CONFERENCE. 


Representatives of the Oregon and 
Washington horticultural interests 
met at Portland, Ore., December 8, 
in an informal conference with Dr. 
Lee A. Strong, chief of the bureau 
of entomology and plant quarantines, 
Washington, D. C. 

This conference was held as a 
result of Dr. Strong’s promise, made 
at a recent meeting of state officials 
held at Chicago, to call on the west- 
ern nurserymen and discuss quaran 
tine 37. 

This informal conference was held 
primarily so that the northwest nurs 
erymen and bulb growers might learn 
from Dr. Strong, first-hand, the facts 
concerning the enforcement of the 
quarantine and so that Dr. Strong 
might see the point of view of the 
northwest horticulturists. No action 
was taken and no conclusions were 
reached, as there is to be a formal 
meeting held early in the spring, at 
which time the retention or modifi 
cation of quarantine 37 will be thor- 
oughly discussed. 

While Dr. Strong visited Portland, 
he attended a meeting of the Western 
Forestry and Conservation Associa 
tion for the states of California, 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho and 
Montana, which was held at Port 
land at the same time. 

The following officials from the 
Oregon and Washington depart 
ments of agriculture and experimental 
stations, nurserymen and bulb grow- 
ers attended the conference: 


Frank McKennon, chief of the division 
of plant industry of the Oregon state de- 
partment of agriculture. 

J. T. Griner, superintendent of horticul- 
ture of the Washington department of 
agriculture. 

Frank Chervenka, bulb grower, Sumner, 
Wash. 

Arthur Bowman, past president, North- 
west Bulb Growers’ Association. 

G. R. Hyslop, Oregon state experi- 
mental station, Corvallis. 

Avery H. Steinmetz, member of execu- 
tive committee, American Association of 
Nurserymen 
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Ray Simpson, seedling grower, Trout- 
dale, Ore. 

Henry Reynolds, state nursery inspector, 
Washington department of agriculture. 

Paul Doty, past president, Oregon Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen. 

Frank Schmidt, president, Oregon Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen. 

Dr. Frank P. McWhorter, Oregon ex- 
perimental station, Corvallis. 

Nick Schroeder, past president, North- 
west Florists’ Association. 

Charles Orton, president, 
Bulb Growers’ Association. 

C. B. Miller, member of quarantine 
committee, American Association of Nurs- 
erymen. 

Wayne McGill, chairman of quarantine 
committee, Oregon Association of Nurs- 
erymen. 

Guy S. Shaw, gladiolus grower. Grants 
Pass, Ore. 

S. T. White, director, Oregon depart- 
ment of agriculture. 

M. T. Hargett, gladiolus grower, Grants 
Pass, Ore. 

J. W. Wieman, superintendent of nursery 
service, Oregon. 

L. E. Weeks, president, Oregon Gladio- 
lus Association. 

R. R. Williams, nurseryman, Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Dr. Strong went from Portland 
to California to hold similar con- 
ferences with the nursery interests in 
that state. The California Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen unanimously 
adopted a resolution at the annual 
convention last fall as being opposed 
to any modification of quarantine 37. 


Northwest 


VIRGINIA RULING. 


The Virginia unemployment com- 
pensation commission has issued a 
ruling, based upon a case submitted to 
the commission by the Wood-Howell 
Nurseries, Bristol, Va., which exempts 
under the Virginia law those em- 
ployees wholly engaged in the grow- 
ing of nursery stock on the farm from 
the provisions of the Virginia unem- 
ployment compensation law, reports 
G. T. French, secretary of the Vir- 
ginia Nurserymen’s Association. 


The commission stated in connec- 
tion with the specific case being con- 
sidered that the terminology used in 
the Virginia law, namely “agricul- 
tural labor,” is identical with that used 
in the social security act. For that 
reason the Virginia commission was 
disposed to follow the rulings of the 
collector of internal revenue under 
the federal social security act. 

This decision seems wise because 
otherwise, as the commission stated, 
there would be created an unfortunate 
situation not only with respect to the 
employees involved in Virginia, but 
also in the Virginia commission's re- 


lationship with other states involved 
with this same question. 

The chairman of the Virginia com- 
mission also stated, “Further, after 
reviewing the decision of the collec- 
tor’s office, it appears to us that the 
reasonings and the decisions involved 
therein are logical and reasonably con- 
vincing.” 


WASHINGTON FUND. 


On this page appears a table show- 
ing the position of the Washington 
representative fund as of December 
4, submitted by Benjamin J. Green- 
ing, Monroe, Mich., chairman of the 
committee. 

The statement is set up by states, 
showing the quota originally set, the 
cash due on unpaid pledges, the total 
number of individual contributors 
and the total contributions to date. 
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Review of this statement indicates 
states that have not met their quota 
and those that have failed completely. 

“The basis set for contributions to 
the Washington fund was $1.50 per 
$1,000 of annual business done,” 
states Mr. Greening. “Some nursery- 
men say that they are unable to con- 
tribute this amount, but we most nat- 
urally wonder if they would not be 
able to raise the tax money necessary 
if the social security ruling had con 
tinued in effect. 


“There are a number of contrib- 
utors of $5 and $10, which is less 
than their quota should be, based on 
the annual volume of business. 

“Contributors include 253 A. A. N. 
members and 218 nonmembers. 

“The drive will continue until the 
committee is satisfied that enough 
money is actually on hand to go 
through with this undertaking.” 


RECEIPTS FOR WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE FUND. 


State 
EERE, See a ‘ 
Arizona ........ 
Arkansas s 
California ....... 
Colorado ...... 
Connecticut ...... 
Delaware .. 
District of Columbia.. 
Florida 
Georgia .. 

Idaho ........ 
Illinois ... 
Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas .. 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 

Maine ... 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi .... 
Missouri ...... 
Montana 
Nebraska .... 
Nevada e 
New Hampshire... 
New Jersey ... 
New Mexico 
New York ..... 
North Carolina. 
North Dakota. 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island... 
South Carolina 
South Dakota.. 
Tennessee 

Texas .... 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia .... 
Washington 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming ...... . 
Del-Mar-Va_ peninsula 


Quota 


500.00 
50.00 
100.00 


2,000.00 


100.00 
750.00 
150.00 

50.00 
500.00 
300.00 

50.00 


2,000.00 


500.00 
,000.00 
500.00 
300.00 
150.00 
100.00 
500.00 
750.00 
,000.00 
500.00 
150.00 
,000.00 
50.00 
300.00 
50.00 
100.00 
500.00 
50.00 
3,000.00 
300.00 
100.00 


2,000.00 


100.00 
750.00 
,000.00 
150.00 
50.00 
100.00 
500.00 
1,000.00 
50.00 
50.00 
300.00 
750.00 
50.00 
500.00 
50.00 
25.00 


$26,875.00 


Cash Paid 
$ 295.00 


354.15 
101.25 
721.00 
150.00 


140.00 
11.00 
1,138.00 
215.00 
1,015.00 
160.00 
227.50 
10.00 


231.00 
425.00 
950.50 
349.50 


142.50 
20.00 
157.50 


20.00 
706.50 
1,082.00 
55.00 
40.00 
1,039.02 
100.00 
735.00 
770.44 
150.00 


50.00 
520.00 
1,000.00 


307.50 
16.00 
10.00 

244.00 


25.00 


$13,684.36 


Pledges Unpaid 


10.00 


10.00 


105.00 


725.00 


129.00 
100.00 
30.00 


25.00 


$1,144.00 





Kansas One-Day School 


Sixty Attend First Event of Kind 
Held at the Kansas State College 


The first school for nurserymen held 
in Kansas brought an attendance of 
over sixty at Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, December 3. The event 
was the result of codperative planning 
by the Kansas Association of Nursery- 
men and the horticultural department 
at the college. 

Prof. R. J. Barnett welcomed the 
group to the college. He asked them to 
remember that the college is their in- 
stitution and reminded them that they 
were “at home™ here. He urged them 
to make suggestions for improvements 
and ways in which the institution may 
be of more value to the nurserymen. 

Prof. J. A. McClintock, of Purdue 
University, was the feature speaker. 
His extended investigations with root- 
stocks and related nurserymen’s prob- 
lems enabled him to consider with the 
Kaw valley apple stock growers many 
problems of vital importance to the 
horticultural industry. 


Quality Production. 


In discussing the problem, “Who 
Is Responsible for the Production of 
Quality Nursery Stock?”—Professor 
McClintock stated that the dissemina- 
tion of diseased nursery stock is to be 
laid at the feet of the nurserymen who 
send it from the nursery. He, how- 
ever, is not necessarily responsible for 
having produced it. Some of the nurs- 
erymen’s problems are sufficiently 
broad in their scope so that the re- 
sponsibility for their solution becomes 
that of the horticultural industry, so- 
liciting the aid of plant pathologist 
and entomologist. As an example of 
such a problem, he asked: “Who is 
responsible for the diseased nursery 
stock offered for sale when the origin 
may have been diseased apple stock 
purchased for propagating purposes? 
Or who is responsible for determining 
the best stock for the production of a 
variety of apple so that the resulting 
tree will have a long productive life?” 

Later in the day Professor McClin- 
tock discussed some rootstock prob- 
lems. Here he confined his remarks to 
pomological problems. Mass produc- 
tion is the centralized interest of most 
nurserymen. The ease with which 
stock can be budded or grafted has 
determined the popularity of much 


stock rather than the productivity or 
longevity of the resulting tree. Nurs- 
erymen for the good of the industry 
should give less attention to mass pro- 
duction and more attention to quality 
produce in every sense of the word. 

Examples were given to illustrate his 
points. In the south, peaches and 
plums are budded on peach because 
it is easy and cheap. Grimes apple 
trees are subject to collar rot, espe- 
cially when worked on French crab 
seedlings, but when worked upon 
own-root Virginia crab stock, Grimes 
is immune from collar rot. Mahaleb 
stock is used for ninety per cent of 
the cherries because of ease of work- 
ing and for mass production. 

Costs and Prices. 

Elements of costs and prices were 
discussed by Ralph B. Ricklefs, of the 
Kansas Landscape & Nursery Co., 
Salina. Few nursery records are com- 
plete enough to permit an analysis of 
costs in detail. Many nurserymen 
claim that they cannot justify the time 
necessary to obtain such detailed rec- 
ords. Mr. Ricklefs stated that a cost 
system can be made to pay profits in a 
number of ways: Increased efficiency 
through interest of foreman to reduce 
cost; elimination of stock from the 
nursery that can be purchased more 
cheaply than grown; establishing con- 
fidence with money-lending agencies, 
since credit is only partly established 
by capital; enabling the company to 
stop many leaks and unnecessary 
losses; serving as a guide in establish- 
ing price. 

The retail nurserymen cannot satis- 
factorily figure landscape jobs on a 
percentage mark-up basis. Each job 
is an individual problem and bids 
should be built up step by step, con- 
sidering such items as material, dis- 
stance from nursery, soil, labor, in- 
surance and overhead. 


Insect Control. 

Prof. George A. Dean, head of the 
department ‘of entomology and in 
charge of nursery inspection for the 
north half of the state, spoke of nursery 
pests and means of control. 

The flat-headed apple-tree borer and 
the grasshopper are two insects that 
have greatly increased in importance 
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during the past few years. The flat- 
headed apple-tree borer attacks many 
kinds of trees and shrubs and can be 
expected to be a serious pest so long 
as the dry, hot summers continue. 
With the drought condition of the past 
few years, it has become a serious pest 
as far east as Illinois and Indiana. 
Newly transplanted trees and those in 
a weakened condition are most subject 
to attack. 

It was thought until recently that 
there was only one brood of grass- 
hoppers per year. It is now known 
there are two, and if nurserymen kill 
as many as eighty-five per cent of the 
first brood, they can still expect two 
epidemics a year. 

Much can be accomplished by select- 
ing the location for the growing of 
apples in the nursery for control of 
woolly aphis. Woolly aphis feed dur- 
ing the spring on elm trees. Here two 
or three generations are produced be- 
fore a winged generation appears. The 
winged aphis leave the elms and usual- 
ly go to the apple trees. Here two or 
more generations are produced, and 
from July 1 to 15 white cotton-like 
masses are to be found on the trunk 
of the trees. This is the time to act 
for control. Spraying will not con- 
trol the aphis. The tree trunks should 
be washed with a solution of nicotine 
sulphate. By selecting a growing site 
for apple nursery stock far removed 
from elms, the danger of infection is 
greatly reduced. 

Oriental fruit moths appeared in 
quantities to be alarming a few years 
ago, but with the hot, dry weather, 
they have nearly disappeared from 
Kansas. A few were located in south- 
east Kansas, only, this past year. 

The Dutch elm disease and Japanese 
beetle, which are much feared, have 
not become established in Kansas. 


Landscape Design. 


Prof. L. R. Quinlan, of the college, 
discussed the topic of landscape de 
sign for small properties from the 
standpoint of composition. The ma- 
terials should be used in such a way 
as to center the attention to a cen- 
tralized point, usually at the door. To 
achieve this, attention must be given 
to the choice of materials and the 
arrangement of them into a pleasing 
composition. Plants attract attention 
through one or more of the following 
ways: Form, texture or color. 

Form in shrubs is the most com- 

(Concluded on page 8.) 
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Storage of Nursery Stock 


Methods in Common Trade Practice and Problems That Require 
Research — By J. J. Pinney, of Willis Nursery Co., Ottawa, Kan. 


The first method of keeping nurs- 
ery stock over the winter was by 
“heeling in” outdoors, and crude as it 
was, that remained the only kind of 
storage at the disposal of the nursery- 
man until comparatively recent years. 

It was not until 1890 that a house 
for the storage of nursery stock was 
built. W. F. Heikes, of the Huntsville 
Wholesale Nurseries, conceived the 
idea, and in that year built a two-room 
building near Huntsville, Ala., of 
handmade brick manufactured right 
on the grounds. It consisted of two 
rooms, each 60x80 feet, lighted by 
skylights and insulated by air spaces 
in the walls. Five years later, two 
more rooms of the same size were 
added, and the building is not only 
still in use, but the type of construc- 
tion is essentially the same as that 
used in the building of storage houses 
today. 

Another early storage house was 
built at Sarcoxie, Mo., by the Wilds. 
This house was of stone and, unless I 
am mistaken, is still used by the Wild 
Bros. Nursery Co. for storage pur- 
poses. 

Several types of storage houses are 
in use at the present. The simplest 
form is the cave used by many small 
nurseries. This is merely a_ hole, 
usually in a side hill, covered by a 
roof, in which there is a hole for ven- 
tilation. There is no essential differ- 
ence between this type of cave and 
the one that farmers build for stor- 
ing roots and vegetables. 

In the northern states storage cel- 
lars are frequently built entirely un- 
derground. The underground por- 
tion, or basement, of stone or concrete, 
is used for the storage of nursery 
stock, and the building aboveground 
is employed for filling and packing 
orders and other indoor nursery oper- 
ations, such as grading, grafting, etc. 
The purpose, of course, in building 
these storage units underground is to 
make them more nearly frostproof. 

But, generally speaking, most stor- 
age houses are built entirely above- 
ground, of stone, brick or concrete, 
with air spaces in walls and ceilings 
for insulation. Practically all storage 
houses have dirt floors, and the impor- 


tant consideration of ventilation is ac- 
complished by letting the warm, moist 
air out through inlets near the floor. 
Some of the more modern storage 
houses provide ventilation by means 
of forced draft. 

The temperature in nursery storage 
houses is kept as low as possible with- 
out freezing, so that little heat is 
needed. Some houses are equipped 
with special built-in stoves or furnaces 
for severe weather, but usually the job 
is done by portable oil stoves or by 
smudges. 

Some northern nurserymen permit 
their storage houses to freeze up dur- 
ing the winter. This does not harm 
the stock at all if there is plenty of 
moist packing material around the 
roots and if the houses are allowed to 
thaw out slowly without the applica- 
tion of artificial heat. 

In the spring when outdoor tem- 
peratures begin to rise, the nursery- 
man takes precautions to keep his 
storage house as cool as possible, so 
that the nursery stock may remain 
dormant. A great deal may be done 
by the simple expedient of ventila- 
tion. At night, when the outside air 
is colder than that inside the storage 
house, the roof ventilators are opened 
to let out the warm air, and cold air 
is permitted to flow in from the out- 
side through the floor intakes. Dur- 
ing the day the house is kept closed 
tightly, thereby keeping the tempera- 
ture inside the house much lower than 
that outside. 

Artificial refrigeration is sometimes 
employed to keep nursery stock dor- 
mant for a longer period. A special 
room lined with ice is the most com- 
mon method, but there are a few 
houses provided with refrigerating 
machines, which pump brine through 
pipes along the ceiling. 

In the earliest storage houses nurs- 
ery stock was really “heeled in,” but 
this practice is little followed now be- 
cause of the large amount of floor 
space required. Nearly all nursery 
stock is now piled up in ricks, with 
the tops in and the roots out. Moss 
or shingle tow is worked in around 
the roots to prevent them from drying 
out. When the humidity in the house 


becomes too low it can be brought up 
by sprinkling water on the floor. 

Nursery stock intended for storage 
must be given special attention. First 
of all, it must be thoroughly matured 

especially is this true of rosebushes. 
All foliage must be removed to pre- 
vent heating in storage. If stripping 
is not practical, the same result can 
sometimes be obtained by “trenching 
in” outdoors. This consists merely of 
laying the plants in trenches and cov- 
ering them completely with soil until 
the leaves drop off. 

One practice commonly followed, 
but very risky, is to “run under” the 
trees or shrubs with a digger without 
a lifter to check the growth and hasten 
maturity. If soil and atmospheric 
conditions are not just right, this may 
result .in excessive wilting that is in- 
jurious. 

After stock is taken up, it should 
be rushed to the storage cellar as 
quickly as possible. Great quantities 
of first-class nursery stock are ruined 
every fall by undue exposure in the 
field after being dug. 

It is now a common practice to 
store hardy perennial plants. They 
are “heeled in” sand beds in rooms 
kept at low temperatures and in 
which the humidity is low, to prevent 
the tops from rotting. When space is 
limited, perennials are sometimes 
stored in deep flats or trays filled with 
sand, which are stacked one above the 
other with just enough space between 
to afford the necessary ventilation. 

Storage houses are a great boon to 
the nursery industry. They provide 
quick and easy access to the stock in 
winter and spring. When the shrubs 
and trees are rushed to the storage 
house as soon as they are dug, they can 
be graded and prepared for shipment 
under much better conditions than in 
the field. In the storage cellar, nurs- 
ery stock is safe from winter injury. 
The nurseryman who has a frostproof 
storage house is independent of 
weather conditions. If his customers 
in the sunny south want some of his 
stock, he can ship it at any time, even 
though there may be snow on the 
ground and freezing temperatures. 

We are forced to admit, however, 
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that there are many storage problems 
facing the nurseryman toward whose 
solution little progress has been made. 
Conditions of temperature which will 
keep one species in perfect condition 
may cause another to mold and decay. 

No satisfactory method has been 
devised for the storage of evergreens. 
Chinese elms, also, defy all known 
storage practices, as the tops lose vital- 
ity and the roots succumb to storage 
rot. Roses present a special problem, 
being especially susceptible to fungous 
injury on the tops, causing what is 
commonly known as die-back. Some 
nurserymen heel in their roses in sand; 
others stand them up in bins to per- 
mit free circulation of air around the 
tops, and still others provide special 
rooms for roses alone, in which the 
temperature and humidity are closely 
controlled. So far as I can discover, 
the only scientific research on the stor- 
age of nursery stock was carried on 
by G. E. Yerkes and F. E. Gardner, 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, who worked solely on 
roses and published their results in 
1934. It is to be hoped that more 
along this line will be done. Certainly 
the nursery industry needs it. 





KANSAS SCHOOL. 
(Concluded from page 6.) 


monly used means to focus attention 
in the small planting. Conical plants 
used for emphasis in the small home 
planting should be at the doorway. 
Those at the corners of the house often 
call attention to lines that should not 
be stressed. Corner planting, to serve 
its purpose, should break the lines from 
all angles. 

Many plantings fail in the unity of 
composition because of the use of too 
large a variety of plants. Too many 
plants of contrasting form, texture or 
color in a small area compete one with 
the other for attention and the result 
is poor. 

Climatic Factors. 

Prof. L. F. Smith, in charge of for- 
estry at the college, stated that almost 
all of the forestry trees common to 
Kansas find a happy home in the Ohio 
river valley. A comparison of climatic 


conditions at Cincinnati, O., with six 
stations in Kansas was made in order 
to point out some of the greater dif- 
ferences. Charts indicating mean 
monthly temperatures and rainfall for 
the stations were shown. The most 
striking difference is in the season of 
rainfall. Table I gives the mean an- 
nual precipitation and the rainfall for 
the four seasons. The total rainfall 
for some of the Kansas stations is about 
equal to the Ohio station. The win- 
ter precipitation for all Kansas stations 
is much below that of Ohio. 

In western Kansas, as shown by the 
Hays and Pratt stations, the annual 
rainfall is not great enough for most 
forest trees. Humidity was mentioned 
as a vital factor, but was given little 
consideration. 

The highest mean monthly temper- 
ature for the Kansas stations ranged 
from 77.9 to 80.1 degrees Fahrenheit, 
compared to 75.1 for the Ohio station. 

G. A. Filinger, discussing “The 
Nurseryman’s Library,” said the trade 
journals are usually the first to present 
new ideas, and he listed them first as 
among the publications a nurseryman 
should have. He also presented a list 
of state and federal bulletins of gen- 
eral usefulness and a number of the 
best books on nursery topics. 

Henry W. Gilbert's discussion of 
“Adapted Trees and Shrubs for Re- 
gions in Kansas” is published in full 
in this issue, as is the talk of J. J. 
Pinney, of the Willis Nursery Co., 
Ottawa, on “Problems in Storage of 
Dormant Nursery Stock.” S. W. 
Decker, associate professor of horti- 
culture, discussed “Planting Time in 
Kansas,” and his observations are of 
such general interest that his paper 
will be published in a subsequent issue. 

Luncheon was served at the college 
cafeteria. Members of the Horticul- 
tural Club, composed of college stu- 
dents studying horticulure, entertained 
the group with music and song during 
the meal and later by giving a short 
comical talk upon each topic discussed 
during the nursery school program. 

Those in charge were pleased by the 
attendance and by the interest shown. 
Next year it is hoped to spread the 
sessions Over two days. 


Table I. Average Precipitation at Cincinnati, Ohio, and at Six Kansas Stations 


Cincin- 
nati Atchison 
hio Kans. 
Mean annual precipitation. = 55 35.24 
Winter precipitation 9. 3.43 
Spring precipitation 10.12 
Summer precipitation 12.73 
Fall precipitation 8.94 


an- 
hattan Eldorado 
Kans. Kans. 
31.49 31.36 
2.82 2.91 
8.29 9.49 
13.01 10.92 
7.17 8.20 


Pratt 
Kans. 
24.58 
2.07 
7.03 
9.93 
6.43 


Hays 
Kans, 
22.91 
2.07 
6.59 
9.67 
4.60 


lola 
Kans. 
37.65 
4.38 
13.66 
11.63 
9.21 
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CHRISTMAS ROSE. 
(Concluded from page 2.) 


room. The plants will thrive amaz- 
ingly in such a location if the soil 
has been well prepared and shade is 
provided during the warmest part of 
the year. With the plants grown 
thus, sash can be placed over them 
as the flower spikes push up, which 
insures cleaner flowers on longer 
stems. To show how well plants will 
thrive in such a frame, small plants 
set out seven years ago and undis- 
turbed have developed into large 
clumps, each of which averaged 250 
spikes the past season. 

The flowering season starts in late 
October and persists unti! March, de- 
pending upon the latitude. At lati- 
tude 45 degrees north, the first flow: 
ers are looked for late in October, 
with the heaviest production coming 
in November. There are several 
forms of the Christmas rose, but the 
variety known as altifolius, also maxi- 
mus and major, is best, as it usually 
carries several flowers per stalk. 
Blooms of niger three inches across 
are not unusual, and in variety alti- 
folius flowers five inches in diameter 
are common. The plants produce 
heavily, too; a dozen blooms at a time 
on one plant three years from divi- 
sion can be obtained if the plants are 
given good care. 

As age is reckoned in such matters, 
the Christmas rose is an old plant 
in gardens. The first record of it in 
an English-speaking country, as far 
as is known, is the fact that it was 
introduced into England from Austria 
in 1596. The plant grows naturally 
in many parts of continental Europe, 
a fact that assures its adaptability 
to conditions in this country, includ- 
ing hardiness to withstand our severe 
winters and trying summers. 





READERS who cannot find in 
their own catalogue file the sources 
of supply for the newer plants men- 
tioned in the American Nurseryman 
may obtain the information by send- 
ing a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope to the editor. 


TREES and shrubs with pro- 
nounced autumn color are listed in 
the November bulletin of popular in- 
formation issued by the Morton Ar- 
boretum, Lisle, Ill. They are grouped 
according to the color they furnish 
to brighten the autumn landscape— 
yellow, orange, red, purple or brown. 
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Trees and Shrubs for Dry Regions 


Recommendations for Kansas by State Extension Specialist in Landscape Gardening 
Useful in Localities with Similar Climatic Conditions — By Henry W. Gilbert 


The great drought has resulted in 
a lack of consumer demand for nurs- 
ery stock. This situation has im- 
proved within the last two years, 
however. The nurseryman is con- 
fronted with the problem of supply- 
ing good nursery stock of the utmost 
hardiness in order to restore public 
confidence in the growing of trees and 
shrubs in Kansas. 

In spite of the vast injury to plant 
life caused by drought, there has 
been some good come from it because 
it showed us the more drought- 
resistant plants. For example, the 
Scotch pine was reported to be one 
of the hardiest coniferous trees in 
Kansas until this great drought. The 
majority of them were killed or 
severely injured by the heat and lack 
of moisture of the last few years. 
However, any tree that will live to be 
50 to 60 years old should not be dis- 
regarded even though the drought 
did take a heavy toll, especially when 
this tree is adapted to planting all 
over the state. 

As soon as weather conditions im- 
prove and a better grade of hardy 
varieties of nursery stock is made 
generally available, there will be less 
sales resistance. The people are in- 
terested in planting now—all they 
need is a few good seasons to restore 
confidence. 

Kansas may be divided into six 
planting regions; namely, northeast, 
southeast, south central, north central, 
northwest and southwest. Due to the 
variation of rainfall—ranging from 
twenty-two to twenty-five inches an- 
nually in the western third, about 
thirty-one in the central third and 
from thirty-five to thirty-seven in the 
eastern third of the state—and the 
type of winter and weather conditions 
in general, there are trees and shrubs 
that are definitely better adapted 
to a single region or, in most cases, 
two or more regions. Time will not 
permit discussion of every tree and 
shrub that will grow in Kansas by 
regions, but there are several to be 
mentioned and some factors to con- 
sider in introducing new shrubs and 
those already in use. 

In the first place, knowledge con- 


cerning the range of adaptation of 
many plants is not positive. There 
is still much to be learned about this 
subject. Perhaps our best agencies 
for testing new plant materials, out- 
side of the nurserymen of Kansas, 
are the southern great plains field 
station, Woodward, Okla., and the 
Cheyenne horticultural field station, 
Cheyenne, Wyo., both of the bureau 
of plant industry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

The station at Woodward is work- 
ing with ornamental trees and shrubs 
and fruit plants in the drainage area 
of the Arkansas river and south to 
the state line of Kansas. The Chey- 
enne station is doing a similar type 
of experimental work in northwestern 
Kansas. These stations establish 
plantings on farms representative of 
the areas under ordinary field con- 
ditions. 

This work has not been functioning 
over a long enough period of time 
for any printed information to be 
available. However, it would be well 
worth a nurseryman’s time to visit 
the station at Woodward, Okla., and 
become familiar with it. 

Although results at the Woodward 
station are not available yet so that 
a positive statement can be made, the 
indications are that the best results 
from new plant introductions will 
come from the west or southwest 
rather than from the east, as has been 
previously thought to be true. 

The Cheyenne station is also get- 
ting its best results, where there is a 
water shortage, from plant introduc- 
tions from the west. 

The drought has proved the value 
of native materials. They persist in 
spite of the drought and will respond 
wonderfully to even a little care. This 
is particularly important on the farms 
of Kansas. When the farmer realizes 
that there are plant materials avail- 
able that will grow with the minimum 
of care, his sales resistance will be 
definitely reduced. 

There are a number of plants na- 
tive to Kansas adapted to both urban 
and rural planting that are not ex- 
tensively used and in some cases not 
available from nurseries. This is a 


condition that exists, for the most 
part, in the shrubbery line. 

The Iowa or prairie crab apple, 
Malus ioensis, native of the north- 
eastern and southeastern counties, 
with its showy flowers in May, is a 
beautiful small flowering tree that 
could be more extensively planted in 
central and eastern Kansas. 

The cockspur thorn, Crategus 
Crus-galli, and the downy hawthorn, 
Crategus mollis, are two small, highly 
ornamental trees found native in the 
eastern counties of the state. The 
flowers appear in great profusion in 
May, followed by their attractive dull 
red and scarlet fruits respectively in 
the autumn and winter. According 
to Gates’ “Trees in Kansas,” the 
great complexity of form of the haw- 
thorns and their great variation in 
different parts of the same plants in 
different seasons, and the uncertainty 
of nomenclature, make identification 
of native hawthorns difficult. 

The objections to these three trees 
is their susceptibility to apple insect 
pests and diseases, especially San 
José scale and cedar-apple rust. 

The western soapberry tree, Sapin- 
dus Drummondii, native in most 
abundance along the central southern 
counties, has value in south central 
and southwestern counties where it 
is necessary to resort to the very 
hardy species. It can be pruned into a 
satisfactory tree. 

The American linden, Tilia ameri- 
cana, native to central and eastern 
Kansas, is planted, but not nearly so 
extensively as it could be in the east- 
ern two-thirds of the state. . 

The sycamore, Platanus occiden- 
talis, is commonly planted, but its 
use could be extended throughout the 
eastern two-thirds of Kansas and into 
limited areas having a high water 
table in the eastern counties of the 
western third of the state. 

The Kentucky coffee tree, Gym- 
nocladus dioica, disliked by some 
people in its eastern habitat for its 
suckering habit, is a hardy tree at 
least as far west as Ford county. Its 
growth is relatively slow in that area. 

The pin oak, Quercus palustris, and 
the red oak, Quercus rubra, are com- 
monly planted, but should be used 
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more extensively, as should the burr 
oak, Quercus macrocarpa, particu- 
larly in rural plantings. 

The dwarf Asiatic elm, Ulmus 
pumila, commonly called Chinese elm, 
and numerous hybrids of it have been 
abundantly planted throughout the 
state, and it has been a valuable tree 
for nurserymen to handle. With so 
many other trees of known value, 
both from the standpoint of longevity 
and ornamental value in eastern Kan- 
sas, it seems its use there should be 
limited. Of course, in central and 
western Kansas, it is planted more 
than any other deciduous tree today. 
The time may come when the cus- 
tomer demand will change its trend 
more toward American elm, Ulmus 
americana, and the hackberry, Celtis 
occidentalis, and in some cases in the 
southern southwest region, the west- 
ern soapberry, Sapindus Drummondii. 
This would definitely add more in- 
terest and landscape value. Another 
possible trend is the growing of the 
“hardy type” Chinese elm, a selection 
from Ulmus pumila, called Siberian 
elm at the Fort Hays experiment sta- 
tion nursery. This tree has the same 
faults of splitting as the common 
Asiatic elm, but is less susceptible to 
winter injury. It has a corky-ridge 
bark, rough leaves, and does not start 
growing so early in the spring as the 
“common” Chinese elm, thus reduc- 
ing injury by late frosts. The true 
Chinese elm, Ulmus parvifolia, some- 
times called the “little-leaved elm,” has 
so far proved winter hardy and not 
subject to splitting. This species pro- 
duces fruit in the fall. It is really too 
bad that the supply of these trees is 
so limited, when their performance 
up to the present time is considered. 

These two elms, the Ulmus pumila 
“hardy type,” called at Hays the 
Siberian elm, and Ulmus parvifolia 
are believed to be well adapted to 
central and western Kansas. 

Of the native shrubs, there are 
several to be mentioned. The fra- 
grant sumac, Rhus canadensis, or 
similar species are native to all regions 
of Kansas. It is found most abun- 
dantly in the rough, hilly country of 
eastern and central Kansas. A. C. 
Hottes, in his “Book of Shrubs,” 
states: “Mr. Jack, of the Arnold 
Arboretum, believed that the fra- 
grant sumac was one of the best plants 
to connect the larger shrubs with the 
lawn area; consequently, it is exten- 
sively used there for that purpose and 


borders many of the drives.” There 
are extensive plantings of it on the 
University of Illinois campus. Per- 
sons without a knowledge of shrubs 
have selected it as their favorite after 
examining many other shrubs promi- 
nent in the nursery trade. Its rich 
foliage in summer, its value in facing 
down a shrub border, its attractive 


fruit, fall coloration and hardiness _ 


make it a valuable shrub. 

Fragrant sumac can be readily 
propagated from seed and its supply 
is quite abundant. Smooth sumac, 
Rhus glabra, has landscape value also. 
It is a matter of breaking down the 
attitude of “familiarity breeds con- 
tempt.” 

This same condition exists in the 
minds of many regarding the coral- 
berry, Symphoricarpos vulgaris. 
However, this feeling is not much in 
existence in regions west of central 
Kansas, where the sumacs and the 
coralberry are adapted to planting 
and sorely needed. The red-osier dog- 
wood, Cornus stolonifera, is native of 
central and eastern Kansas. It is not 
extensively handled by Kansas nurs- 
eries. 

Among the viburnums, the nanny- 
berry, Viburnum Lentago, and the 
black haw, Viburnum prunifolium, 
have landscape value worthy of more 
extensive use in the central and east- 
ern regions. In addition to their orna- 
mental value, they are attractive to 
birds. 

The buttonbush, Cephalanthus oc- 
cidentalis, has been found along water 
courses at least as far west as Great 
Bend, Kan. Its bloom and fruit are 
attractive, and myriads of butterflies 
hover over it. An objection of it is 
that insects sometimes injure the foli- 
age. It takes more moisture than most 
other native shrubs. 

The indigo bush, Amorpha fruti- 
cosa, and the lead plant, Amorpha 
canescens, common in central and east- 
ern Kansas, have a value in west cen- 
tral and western regions where adapt- 
ed nursery stock is more limited. 


Trees not native to Kansas adapted 
to more extensive use are the golden 
rain tree, Kelreuteria paniculata, and 
the Russian olive, Elzagnus angusti- 


folia. The loose, bright yellow pani- 
cles of flowers appearing in June, its 
wide range of adaptability to soil type 
and its ability to stand the heat and 
bright sun make the former one of the 
best medium-size flowering trees to 
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plant all over the state. Several per- 
sons have expressed inability to locate 
a place to buy this tree. The Russian 
olive is becoming fairly well known, 
especially in western Kansas for its 
adaptability. Although commonly 
planted, its range of use has been light 
in comparison to the need and its good 
qualities. 

The use of the silver poplar, Popu- 
lus alba, in southwestern Kansas 
should be limited to ornamental plant- 
ings as a touch of contrast against the 
abundance of Asiatic elms. It grows 
rather easily, and suckering does not 
seem to be a problem in the southwest 
region. It is not recognized generally 
as a good tree, but where trees are 
scarce, it can be appreciated. 

A few shrubs not native to the state 
are worthy of comment. The Peking 
cotoneaster, Cotoneaster acutifolia, is 
worthy of more extensive use in cen- 
tral and western Kansas. It has a de- 
sirable foliage even under these re- 
gional conditions, and this is followed 
by a small black fruit in the fall. 

The Mentor barberry, Berberis men- 
torensis, a cross between Berberis 
Thunbergii and Berberis Julianz, is 
showing real promise at least as far 
west as central Kansas. This plant 
stays green throughout most of the 
year. It is a patented plant. 

The chaste tree, Vitex Agnus- 
castus, and the cutleaf chaste tree, 
Vitex incisa, are particularly well 
adapted to the south central and 
southwestern regions and should be 
more widely planted. The blue spirza, 
Caryopteris incana, could be more ex- 
tensively used in these regions and the 
north central region. 

The purple bush clover, Lespedeza 
formosa, could be more extensively 
used in the south central and at least 
the eastern edge of the southwestern 
region. 

Thompson privet, Ligustrum sp., is 
in great demand in Kansas and, be- 
cause it is such a good shrub, will con- 
tinue to be in request. 

Conifers, particularly the junipers, 
are receiving a great deal of support 
all over Kansas because of their quali- 
ties of hardiness and year-around ef- 
fect. Their use should be expanded 
over a wider area, with more study 
given to their ultimate landscape ef- 
fect, the quantities used in a limited 
area such as a single yard and adapted 
varieties. Closer adherence to va- 

(Concluded on page 12.) 
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Native Plants of Garden Value 


Twenty-second in Series of Articles on Neglected Opportunities 
for Nurserymen in Native Plant Material — By C. W. Wood 


The iris family contains a large 
number of interesting plants, many 
of them showy and most of them of 
more than common usefulness in the 
garden. Sisyrinchium, of which there 
are more than 150 species, all Ameri- 
can, cannot qualify under the showy 
classification, the flowers being mostly 
small. But, generally speaking, it is 
a genus of good garden plants, which 
are especially desirable for massing. 
They have never had much attention 
from gardeners, however, and still re- 
main quite unknown to the rank and 
file of that fraternity. Now that love 
of plants for their own account is 
spreading from few to many garden- 
ers, we may look for an increasing 
interest in the blue-eyed grasses. And 
growers, especially in the warmer sec- 
tions of the country where the semi- 
tropical species can be grown, will 
find much valuable material in the 
genus. 

These plants, at least those of the 
north temperate zone with which I 
am familiar, are mostly inhabitants 
of meadows and other moist soil 
situations and need similar conditions 
when they are transferred to gardens. 
Yet such kinds as S. campestre and 
S. macronatum do well under com- 
mon border treatment, and others will 
thrive with much less moisture than 
they are accustomed to in nature. 
Sisyrinchiums are readily propagated 
by division and from seeds. The lat- 
ter are usually tardy in germinating, 
the best results coming from fall sow- 
ing in an outdoor frame. 

There would be little profit in tak- 
ing up much space to discuss the 
numerous species at this time. Many 
of the best are not hardy in northern 
Michigan, and I have no intimate 
knowledge of them; some that sound 
most entrancing in print are not 
available in plants or seeds, so far as 
I know. Aside from a few rather well 
known kinds, such as angustifolium, 
californicum, grandiflorum and a few 
others, we can only watch and wait 
for some source of supply. In the 
meantime, though, do not overlook 
the ones named, especially grandi- 
florum and its variety alba, a species 
with a rather wide range in north- 
western United States. It grows a 


foot or less high, a large clump carry- 
ing an incredible number of large, 
slightly drooping, bright blue purple 


flowers. 


Smelowskia. 


Smelowskia, a little known genus 
of crucifers, might, if we searched 
out the ten or more species which are 
distributed over parts of Asia and 
North America, supply us with a 
number of good garden plants. As 
matters stand now, I know just two 
species, S. calycina and S. ovalis, both 
of which are excellent plants, but of 
rather difficult culture. The first- 
named extends its range from Siberia 
across into Alaska and down the 
mountains to California, climbing 
higher as it travels southward. It is 
a small, tufted plant, generally with 
silvery foliage that varies from pin- 
natifid to entire and a rather close 
raceme of small, white or pale pink 
cross flowers. S. ovalis is quite con- 
stantly hoary white in its foliage, 
while S. calycina may vary from sil- 
very to green, and it is rather con- 
stant in being of lower stature, sel- 
dom exceeding three or four inches, 
and in its cream-colored flowers. 
Both species are difficult to grow 
under eastern conditions, requiring 
the wet moraine or a similar growing 
medium if they are to be permanent. 
That restricts their use, of course, to 
gardeners who have such facilities, 
but the value of the plants in the 
hands of careful growers is beyond 
question. 

Smilacina. 

False Sclomon’s-seal, Smilacina race- 
mosa, found throughout the greater 
part of the United States, is, strictly 
speaking, not a greatly neglected 
plant, but it is not used so much as 
its merits warrant. Here is a plant 
that forces easily in late winter and 
furnishes a welcome variation to the 
usual line of flowers at that season. 
The flowers are not merely out of the 
ordinary at that time, but they are 
of value in many ways as florists’ 
flowers and should find a place in our 
work. Yet, the plant is rarely seen 
at that time of the year. Its prin- 
cipal use is found in the naturalistic 


plantings which are coming more and 
more into use. It prefers a deep soil, 
rich in leaf mold, and is best in shade. 
There are a number of other smila- 
cinas in North America, but I have 
seen none that approaches racemosa 
in beauty. There is one species, 
though, S. trifolia, which grows in 
bogs and other moist places here in 
the northern states, that should find 
a place for itself among bog garden- 
ers. It is rather lower-growing than 
the former, usually being from six 
inches to a foot in height, and pro- 
duces its whitish flowers in a few- 
flowered, simple raceme, followed by 
partly translucent, ruby red berries 
about one-quarter of an inch in diam- 
eter. The species may be multiplied 
by seedage, preferably in autumn, by 
division and by root cuttings. 


Solidago. 


Solidagos, or goldenrods, are gen- 
erally looked upon by gardeners in 
sections where they are most plenti- 
ful, ie., in eastern United States, as 
little more than weeds. As a con- 
sequence, we are missing not a little 
good garden material. There is not 
space at this time, even if it were 
desirable, to enter into a full discus- 
sion of the subject, but I should like 
to direct the attention of growers of 
rock garden plants to a few alpine 
forms which should do things to their 
trade in that class of plants. 

Solidago algida is the tiniest of the 
lot that I have seen, not exceeding 
a height of three inches when it is 
displaying its golden yellow flowers 
in spring—an unusual time for a 
goldenrod. Just a little higher, about 
six inches tall, is S. Cutleri, which 
has bright gold flowers commencing 
in July. The gray hoary leaves of 
S. nemoralis are not the least of its 
charms, though the plant is at its 
best when it is displaying its yellow 
wands from July until heavy frosts, 
sometimes as late as mid-November 
in northern Michigan. There are a 
number of other small goldenrods 
available, but the foregoing will give 
some idea of the class of material the 
genus holds for the rock gardener. 
Nor should we overlook the value 
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of a number of taller varieties for 
border decoration and for cutting. 
They are easily increased by division, 
and cuttings in spring may also be 
used if rapid increase is desired. Seeds 
sown in autumn will give good re- 
sults as well. 


Spheralcea. 


If we do not follow the way of 
some moderns who put malvastrum 
in spheralcea, the latter holds little 
for the grower in cold sections, most 
of the good species being inhabitants 
of warm regions. One exception at 
least, S. acerifolia, and two if we 
accept the inclusion of S. remota in 
the species, should be noted. The 
latter plant, which is also known as 
Sidalcea acerifolia, Phrymosia aceri- 
folia and P. remota, presents an in- 
teresting problem to the student of 
native plants, but the story is too 
long to be told here. What I started 
out to say was that in S. acerifolia we 
have a really good summer bloomer 
that would surely sell well if we only 
showed it to gardeners. It is a mois- 
ture lover, thriving best under near- 
bog conditions, but giving a good 
account of itself in the average bor- 
der, provided it has a moisture- 
retaining soil. A mixture of two- 
thirds garden loam and one-third 
nonacid peat has been a good grow- 
ing medium. In such a soil, where 
moisture in plenty is assured, the 
plant will grow six feet high and 
produce pale rose-colored mallows 
about two inches across from some 
time in June until the beginning of 
fall-blooming hardy asters. Propa- 
gation is by seeds 

Spigelia. 

The logania family is poorly rep- 
resented in northeastern North 
America and the pinkroot Spigelia 
marilandica, is our only showy repre- 
sentative, if we except gelsemium. 
This spigelia, a woodland plant, which 
grows naturally from Ohio south- 
ward, has been largely overlooked by 
gardeners, a fate which its beauty 
does not deserve. From a tuft of dark 
green leaves spring foot-high or 
higher stems bearing terminal, one- 
sided spikes of tubular red flowers 
with yellow throats. All of which 
makes a plant of merit which should 
become popular when better known. 
Experience in the dry soil of my pres- 
ent garden has taught me to give it 
a leaf mold soil in shade, but Barclay 
notes that “shade is not necessary for 


its welfare if planted in good, loose, 
deep loam.” In the light of the fore- 
going, the best that can be done at 
present is to advise trials until the 
plant’s reactions to local conditions 
are known. It may be grown from 
fall-sown seeds and no doubt from 
cuttings and divisions. 


Spraguea. 

All spragueas, two or three in num- 
ber, are interesting plants and may 
or may not be counted beautiful, 
according to the person viewing them. 
The one most often seen, S. um- 
bellata, has been used sparingly in 
some quarters as an edging plant and 
seems well adapted to that role. It 
has not been hardy in my garden, but 
it blooms the first year from seeds, 
so can be treated as an annual. The 
flowers, which may be white or any 
shade of pink, come in dense umbels 
in late summer. A further pleasing 
note is added by the peculiar paper- 
like sepals. The plant grows eight 
to twelve inches high in my garden, 
but is said to be dwarfed to two 
inches in the high parts of its Cali- 
fornia range. It asks little in the way 
of nourishment, apparently doing 
best in a lean, sandy soil with good 
drainage. It may be increased by 
seeds. 





TREES FOR DRY REGIONS. 
(Concluded from page 10.) 


rieties of the junipers—the red cedar, 
Juniperus virginiana; Colorado juni- 
per, Juniperus scopulorum, and hardy 
spreaders in general—should be given. 
In general, the Swedish, spiny Greek 
and the Irish junipers have not proved 
so successful in Kansas. Western 
yellow pine, Pinus ponderosa, should 
be used more extensively over central 
and western Kansas regions. The 
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Austrian pine, Pinus nigra, if occur- 
ring more often over the countryside 
of the eastern and central regions, es- 
pecially the south central region, than 
it now does, would improve the gen- 
eral landscape. 

In summarizing briefly, Kansas 
needs more trees and shrubs, and con- 
tinued attention needs to be given to 
adapted species for the regions of the 
state. The wide contrast in climate 
and rainfall makes this imperative. 
There is a possibility of wider use of 
native materials. Investigations for 
more adapted varieties should be con- 
tinued by governmental and private 
agencies. There is a field for more 
extensive planting of trees and shrubs 
of varieties adapted to the various re- 
gions of central and western Kansas, 
as well as in the eastern half. 





LIVING trees as Christmas gifts 
are advertised not only by nurserymen 
in the balmy climates of California 
and the southern states, but also in 
localities where the ground is frozen. 
Large trees ready for moving with a 
large ball of soil are advertised as of- 
fering for a Christmas gift to relative 
or friend something that will remain 
a tangible remembrance for years. 


APPLICATIONS of chemical fer- 
tilizers high in nitrogenous content 
have been found as effective as manure 
on evergreens, but heavy doses stunt 
the plants—causing something similar 
to indigestion from overeating rich 
foods. Well balanced chemical mix- 
tures are just as satisfactory as natural 
manure and cheaper. The common 
prejudice against them results from 
the fact that nurserymen have fre- 
quently failed with commercial ferti- 
lizers on evergreens because they gave 
the plants too much of a good thing. 
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DEAR FELLOW NURSERYMEN: 

You all know that for the past four years it has been difficult for some of you to get the amount and 
variety of seedlings you needed, and some of you were left entirely out, but our regular customers received 
their orders from us just as they were booked. 

Some years when we discover early in the spring that we will be short to fill our orders as they are 
booked, we have bought stock and paid more for it than we had it sold for, but our policy is to not disappoint 
our customers that are depending on us if there is any way possible to avoid it. 

This year it is reversed, and some cheap prices were advertised about six weeks ago. We received a 
few letters from customers asking us what we were going to do about it. We explained to them that in the 
past when there was a scarcity of seedlings some of the growers boosted the prices, but we did not raise our 
prices. Some of the customers canceled their orders anyway and went shopping for lower-priced seedlings. 
Recently most of them wrote in asking us to fill their order as booked last spring, but we had to reply 
it was too late, as we took their cancellations for final and sold from the stock that we had reserved for them. 

The trouble with many of the nurserymen is that they send out want lists to each seedling grower to 
find where they can get the lowest prices. They do not think of the most important thing, which is the quality 
of the seedlings. It takes from two to three years to grow marketable trees from the seedlings, and in the 
end when they dig their trees they discover they have a field of poor trees, which was the result of planting 
a poor quality of seedling. 

We know what we are talking about, as we have tried it out ourselves. The nurseryman that tries to save 
a few dollars in the beginning, by getting a poor quality of seedlings, loses hundreds of dollars in the end 
by this practice. 

The cause of poor seedlings is that they have been grown on poor land, and diseased seedlings are 
caused by planting the seeds in the same ground year after year. We have also tried this and know that 
good seedlings cannot be grown this way. 

We plant our seeds on rented land because we can change to new ground each year. Land rents from 
$7.00 an acre up, and some of the seedlings in the country have been grown on this cheap land. We pay as high 
as $30.00 per acre for rent, and through our observations and experiments we find that the best land is none 
too good to grow seedlings. , 

We have finished digging around 6,000,000 seedlings, and we haven't found a single aphis in our fields. 
We are positive that not many seedling growers can say this. We want you all to know that seedlings are not 
a side line with us. All our attention is given exclusively to seedlings, so as to put the best that can be grown 
on the market. Even if you have bought your seedlings elsewhere, we wish that you would drop us a card for 
samples of our seedlings and compare them with a sample from your own grower. 

Our packing house is 20 miles from Portland, Ore. We have all kinds of land near the packing house, 
and some of this land is suitable for some varieties of seedlings, and for some varieties of seedlings the land 
is not suitable. We grow some varieties of seedlings 200 miles north from Portland, and some 200 miles south 
from Portland. 

Believe it or not, it isn't any easy job, but we want to do everything in our power to deliver the very 
best seedlings that can be grown to our customers. We are proud to say that we have this kind of seedlings. 
| will be coming east in a month or so to visit as many of the nurserymen as my time will permit, and 
in the meantime, 

If depression hits you a whack, 

Don't give up and turn your back, 

But keep head up and with a grin, 

Take your wallop on the chin. JOHN HOLMASON. 








Minnesota Meeting 


Twelfth Convention of Minnesota Association 
Draws the Largest Attendance to St. Paul 


The twelfth annual meeting of the 
Minnesota State Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation, held at the Lowry hotel, St. 
Paul, December 13 and 14, was decidedly 
the best yet. The attendance ranged 
between seventy-five and 100 at the ses- 
sions, and the program for both morn- 
ing and afternoon of the two days was 
packed full of addresses and discus- 
sions. The interpretive comments of 
the chairman, President Roy D. Under- 
wood, further enlivened the program. 

In consequence, when the nominating 
committee brought in a report to re- 
elect the present officers and the di- 
rectors whose term expired this year, it 
was unanimously adopted. Those re- 
elected are: President, Roy D. Under- 
wood, Lake City; vice-president, John 
K. Andrews, Faribault; treasurer, H. 8. 
Reid, St. Paul; secretary, W. T. Cow- 
perthwaite, St. Paul; executive commit- 
tee members, E. E. Johnson, St. Paul, 
and C. N. Ruedlinger, Minneapolis. 

Opening the convention Monday morn- 
ing, December 13, R. D. Underwood 
confined his president’s message to one 
of welcome, as he declared the full pro- 
gram of speakers would cover all the 
subjects he might comment upon. H. S. 
Reid, as treasurer, reported a larger 
cash balance than a year ago and listed 
sixty-eight members, later increased by 
four. 

The work now being done by the state 
of Minnesota in the national reémploy- 
ment service was described briefly by 
Harry M. Mayall, field representative. 


Report on A. A. N. Work. 


Miles Bryant, past president of the 
American Association of Nurserymen, 
spent an hour telling of the work of 
the executive committee at its recent 
meeting at Washington, D. C., reported 
in this issue. He warned of possible 
dangers of revision of quarantine 37 
and declared nurserymen must be on 
the alert to forestall injurious results 
to their business. The application of 
the social security tax to nurserymen 
will require clarifying rulings, which 
will come in due course, he said. The 
farm forestry bill will be the subject 
of another conference at Lincoln, Neb., 
so that nurserymen and the forest service 
may come to an agreement as to its 
operation or amendment. He an- 
nounced the appointment of Richard P. 
White as executive secretary of the 
A. A. N. and urged that action be taken 
at state associations’ winter meetings 
to form chapters for the functioning of 
the national body under its new by-laws. 

He commended August Andresen, con- 
gressman from the first district of Min- 
nesota, for his aid in obtaining the re- 
versal of ruling on the social security 
tax, and a resolution was voted by the 
state association to express its thanks 
to the congressman. 


To Form Minnesota Chapter. 


To consider the formation of an A. A. N. 
chapter, President Underwood  ap- 
pointed a committee composed of C. H. 
Andrews, chairman; Bj. Loss, J. V. 
Bailey, Harold 8S. Welch, Vernon Mar- 


shall, E. C. Hilborn, H. N. Dybvig and 
Karl Juninger. Reporting in the after- 
noon, Mr. Andrews reported that North 
Dakota and South Dakota would form 
a separate chapter and so the Minne- 
sota members were obtaining signatures 
to an application for a charter to in- 
elude just their state. 


Vice-president John K. Andrews read 
a paper summarizing the social security 
tax situation, with special reference to 
Minnesota, one of the few states which 
so far has not followed the federal rul- 
ing of exemption of nursery employees 
as agricultural labor in the enforce- 


R. D. Underwood. 


ment of the state unemployment com- 
pensation law. No formal ruling has 
been issued and the Minnesota nursery- 
men are seeking a favorable one. On 
this matter, the chairman appointed a 
committee composed of John K. An- 
drews, chairman; L. J. Wesely, J. V. 
Bailey, Bj. Loss, John Hawkins and 
E. P. Swenson. 


Opening the afternoon session, A. P. 
French, professor of pomology at Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, explained 
the identification of fruit tree varieties 
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in the nursery row. This work, begun 
by Prof. J. K. Shaw in 1921, has ex- 
panded beyond the borders of Massa- 
chusetts, where it has been sponsored by 
the state fruit growers’ association. In 
some other states, the agricultural col- 
leges are instructing how it may be done, 
and Professor French said experienced 
nurserymen should instruct younger em- 
ployees so they may carry on the work, 
to respond to the stricter demands of 
orchardists. 


Pioneer Days. 


“Horticultural Pioneering on _ the 
Northern Great Plains” was the title 
of an interesting paper read by George 
F. Will. He told how his grandfather, 
a marine engineer, went to Bismarck, 
N. D., after the Civil war, when 100 
steamboats plied. the Missouri river to 
the west of the Northern Pacific rail 
road terminus there. Oscar H. Will, 
the father of the speaker, leased a small 
greenhouse in 1881, and from that be- 
ginning rose the present large seed and 
nursery business. The year of George 
Will’s birth, 1884, saw the state capi- 
tal moved from Yankton to Bismarck, 
the extension of the railroad west of the 
river and the consequent decline of the 
steamboat traffic. In the era of home 
steading there was a demand for stock 
for tree claim planting. Seedlings of 
cottonwood, green ash and box elder 
gathered from the river bottom lands 
were sold by Oscar Will to the settlers. 
Leasing several acres of land, he grew 
some trees and vegetables, the latter the 
forerunners of the hardy strains, some 
of Indian origin, that made his cata- 
logue famous. The first catalogue was 
issued in 1882, largely of florists’ mate- 
rial. Fruit trees and berry plants, as 
well as seeds, were added in 1884. Later 
years of drought and depression drove 
the Wills back to New York state in 
1895, but after two years they returned. 
In 1898 the first land was bought for 
nursery purposes, about ten acres, as the 
native seedlings were largely gone from 
the bottom lands. In that year George 
Will worked at planting trees for his 
father along the right of way of the 
Northern Pacific from Bismarck td 
Jamestown, After six years as a 
rancher, in 1906 he returned to the nurs 
ery and seed business he now directs. 
His early interest in anthropology, geol- 
ogy and botany led him on expeditions 
over the northern great plains. He has 
found many interesting botanical speci- 
mens and, in his talk, dwelt on the great 
variety of plants to be found in the 
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region. He continued tests of hardy 
strains of corn and vegetables. A col- 
lection of corn and sunflowers from Si- 
beria is the most interesting recent ad- 
dition at the Bismarck trial grounds. 
Because of the great extremes of tem- 
perature, the Dakotas require plants of 
special hardiness to meet the difficult 
conditions. So the nursery and seed 
business there, while full of interest, is 
far from easy. 


Quarantine Discussed. 


Harold 8S. Welch, president of the 
lowa Nurserymen’s Association and 
member of the A. A. N. quarantine 
committee, told of attention given to 
the proposed revision of quarantine 37 
and emphasized the necessity of alert- 
ness to developments if nurserymen 
are to avoid injury to their business. 
He described work done to avert an 
onerous inspection law in Colorado as 
an example of constant attention re- 
quired to facilitate the trade’s opera- 
tions. 

A short business session, including 
the report of E. P. Swenson for the 
legislation committee and the appoint- 
ment of a nominating committee con- 
sisting of D. M. Mitchell, Harry Loftus 
and J. V. Bailey, concluded the afternoon 
program. 

The evening brought the usual sump 
tuous buffet supper and singing led by 
R. D. Underwood, assisted by Evelyn 
and her accordion. Extremely interest- 
ing was a talk by W. L. Kaufman, St. 
Paul superintendent of parks, on his 
observations on a recent trip to Europe. 


Business Foresight. 


The second day was opened by the ad- 
dress of Hubert S. Nelson, of Swain 
Nelson & Sons Co., Glenview, LL, pro 
grammed with the intriguing title, “It’s 
Time to Call a Spade a Spade.” Whereas 
his talk before the Michigan associa- 
tion, published in these columns several 
months ago, was based on his com- 
pany’s doing things in the right way, he 
said, this one was illustrated by its mis- 
takes. Quoting a statement that a busi- 
ness man profits more “by his skill as a 
prophet than by his ability as a pro- 
ducer,” he told how losses were in- 
eurred that offset years of earnings, 
through the lack of foresight and plan- 
ning operations according to cireum- 
stances that affect nursery sales. Con- 
sidered one of the most constructive ad- 
dresses presented in the history of the 
Minnesota conventions, it will be pre- 
sented in full in the next issue. 

Dr. A. G. Ruggles, state entomologist, 
told of this past year’s developments. 
Raspberry mosaic, he said, had declined 
in Minnesota nurseries to far less than 
one per cent. Now the staff is working 
on strawberry yellows as another virus 
disease. Grasshoppers will be still worse 
in 1938 if weather favors the pest next 
June, though an old-time summer would 
check it. The army worm is being held 
in check by poison bait and parasites. 
He reported six states now cooperating 
in a reciprocal inspection law—Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa, Kan- 
sas and Missouri. 


Green River Ordinance. 


Referring to the so-called Green River 
ordinance, he said local authorities con- 
trolled its administration and the state 
had no jurisdiction. Nurserymen in 
most cases have been able to operate 
without its handicap. Originally passed 
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by the town of Green River, Wyo., though 
later adopted by a number of others, 
this ordinance permits the operations of 
salesmen, agents or canvassers, with 
out a store or office in the town, only 
on the payment of a daily fee of pro- 
hibitive amount. Calls may be made, 
however, on customers and on persons 
who have made request. The opposition 
is directed against house-to-house ped- 
dlers and “cold” canvassers in compe- 
tition with local stores. In towns where 
no nurserymen exist, an agent usually has 
had little difficulty in persuading the 
mayor that the citizens wish to have 
the service he brings and the town will 
benefit by the beautification of their 
plantings. 

Senator M. R. Cashman spoke on the 
recurring legislation affecting nursery- 
men and urged they be alert to meet it. 
He declared that state nurseries, when 
they had produced stock, would find the 
same difficulty in disposing of it, even at 
cost prices, that nurserymen encountered 
in selling theirs. Consequently, there 
is no need for government nurseries ex- 
cept possibly for reforestation, and that 
object might be more effectively achieved 
by fire protection. 


Closing Session. 


Opening the afternoon session, T. L. 
Aamodt, assistant state entomologist and 


nursery inspector, discussed the prob- 
able revision of quarantine 37 and 
pointed out the possible results, quot- 
ing recent articles in the American 
Nurseryman on this subject. At the 
conclusion of his remarks, ©. H. An- 
drews proposed a resolution that the 
Minnesota State Nurserymen’s Associa 
tion go on record as opposed to the dis- 
turbance of quarantine 37, which was 
unanimously favored. 

C. C. Smith, Charles City, Ia., presf- 
dent of the Western Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation, invited those present to attend 
the annual meeting of that organization 
at Kansas City, January 4 to 6. Harold 
S. Welch, president of the Iowa Nursery- 
men’s Association, called attention to the 
meeting of that organization at Ames, 
January 19 and 20, when the first school 
for nurserymen in that state would be 
presented. 


New Varieties of Fruit. 


One of the annual high lights of the 
program are the remarks of Dr. W. H. 
Alderman, chief of the division of hor- 
ticulture at the University of Minnesota 
and head of the state fruit-breeding sta- 
tion. To illustrate his comments on 
“New Contenders among Fruits,” he ex- 
hibited several plates of apples. He 
ealled attention to the necessity of care 
in the introduction of new fruits, de- 
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claring that an apple breeder needs 
twenty-five years to determine the value 
of a new seedling. Haralson, the out- 
standing introduction from the state sta- 
tion, came from seeds in 1907 and was 
introduced in 1923. In the same year 
was introduced Wedge, which has been 
slower to catch commercial favor than 
Haralson, but should gain in popularity. 
It is hardier than was thought and does 
better than Haralson along the lake 
shore near Duluth. While it drops eas- 
ily, it is not so bad in that particular 
as Wealthy. 

Beacon was recommended as of bet- 
ter color and quality than Duchess and 
of better staying quality. The fruit he 
showed was still in good shape. The 
variety is hardy and gives a good yield. 

Cortland, a cross of MelIntosh and 
Ben Davis, introduced by the New York 
agricultural experiment station, may re- 
place MeIntosh. It hangs to the tree 
better. 

Joan, an lowa station introduction, 
is a splendid-looking apple and _par- 
ticularly good for baking, not so high 
in quality as a dessert fruit. Inasmuch 
as the northwest is dependent upon Rome 
Beauty from the coast for a good bak- 
ing apple, Joan should find a place in 
the season before shipments come in 
from the west. 

Sharon, another lowa introduction, is 
of splendid flavor, but useful only in 
southern Minnesota. 

Of varieties still under number at the 
Minnésota farm, Dr. Alderman thought 
No. 638 worth watching as a late 
Wealthy; it hangs to the tree late. No. 
700 is smaller than Wealthy, as good in 
quality, firmer, hardier, a better keeper 
and a good apple for export. No. 724, 
a MelIntosh seedling, colors earlier, but 
hangs longer, and is of good quality. 
No. 790, from Mammoth Black Twig 
seed, somewhat resembles that variety. 
It was described as excellent for bak- 
ing and also for dessert. It is pretty 
certain to make good, according to Dr. 
Alderman, but there are few reports on 
it so far. 

Best of the originations, according to 
Dr. Alderman and nurserymen  ac- 
quainted with it, is No. 1007, which he 
said is about ready to be sent out, but 
he thought should not be named for an- 
other year. It keeps well, in common 
storage until May and in cold storage 
until June. It has a slight nutty flavor, 
not so high as some other apples, and is 
as good in quality as any. 

Only one pear was commented upon, 
No. 3, resistant to fire blight, very hardy 
and early. 

In plums, he called attention to Su- 
perior, as the best in Minnesota except 
in the far north; Ember, a long-season 
variety, and Phoebe. The first two he 
included as among the best four for 
the state, Underwood continuing in popu- 
larity and Cressett being favored in 
the southern part of the state. The 
varieties Tonka, Monitor and _ Elliot 
should be kept on the list, he said. 


Bush Cherry. 


As a distinctly new fruit he called 
attention to a bush cherry, which had 
come from seeds of Prunus japonica 
received from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture some years ago. 
The plants from the seeds were found 
to have a beautiful cherry-like fruit, 
though the flavor varied greatly. Se- 
lections have been made, and No. 60 
has proved the best, being about the 
equivalent of a sour cherry. The bush 


grows three to four feet high, has fine 
leaves and a delicate appearance, being 
attractive both in bloom and in fruit. 
The variety No. 60 has white flowers, 
though other plants range through vary- 
ing shades of pink. Dr. Alderman said 
it could be grown from softwood cut- 
tings and might be budded on plum. 
There is some question about the species, 
whether japonicus or glandulosus. A 
fine future is predicted for this plant. 

The possibility of growing apricots in 
the northwest comes as the result of 
breeding at the Dominion experiment 
station, at Morden, Manitoba, by W. R. 
Leslie. The variety Scout, Dr. Alderman 
said, was the beginning of a new race 
of apricots. The fruit is not large, but 
about the size of a plum. While apri- 
cots are not likely to be grown com- 
mercially in the northwest, many home 
owners would plant trees of a suitable 
variety, he said. 


Shelterbelt Planting. 


While the original shelterbelt project 
supposedly ended with its appropriation, 
fuller planting is being carried on as a 
W. P. A. project by the forest service 
as the “prairie state forestry project.” 
Results from the planting were described 
by H. N. Dybvig, Colton, 8S. D. Under 
the new plan, more trees have been 
planted than under the original project, 
over 20,000,000 in 1937 and a grand 
total for the past three years of 44,- 
178,048. While the government orig- 
inally purchased the land, built the fence 
and took complete charge of the plant- 
ings, not much progress was made. Un- 
der the new plan, the government agrees 
only to supply the planting stock, to 
plant it, to aid in cultivation when 
funds permit and to construct a new 
fence, using material furnished by the 
farmer. The farmer is called upon to 
furnish a strip of land for the planting, 
to maintain fencing about it, to prepare 
the ground for planting and to do all 
necessary cultivation until the trees have 
shaded the ground. 

Showing photographs depicting the 
growth made by such strip plantings, 
Mr. Dybvig said that farmers in his 
state were becoming interested, with 
advantageous results to the nurserymen. 
Wood lots and windbreaks about farm 
buildings are not included in these strip 
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or shelterbelt plantings, and in conse- 
quence the farmer who wants them must 
buy the stock and plant it himself. The 
revealing fact that trees will grow on 
the northern great plains, if suitable 
varieties are planted and proper care is 
given, should advance nursery business 
in that section notably, in Mr. Dybvig’s 
estimation. 


Prospects for Next Year. 


“Prospects for 1938 from the Retail- 
er’s Viewpoint " was the title of an ad- 
dress read by Harley J. Deems, Charles 
City, Ia., who received numerous face- 
tious comments on his joining a firm 
doing retail business after having been 
a wholesaler for years. His paper 
showed a keen grasp of the new situa- 
tion, and he quoted comments from re- 
tail firms in various parts of the coun- 
try, quite diverse in character. While 
1937 was a good year, the current busi- 
ness recession causes some apprehension 
about 1938. Mr. Deems thought that 
was an incentive to hit the ball harder 
and urged greater attention to the re- 
tail sale of nursery products. 

F. R. Kilner, editor of the American 
Nurseryman, talked on current problems 
and the relation of state interests to na- 
tional in the trade’s affairs. 


Final Business. 


Reporting for the committee in refer- 
ence to the social security tax, John 
K. Andrews stated the committee as- 
sumed that the Minnesota department 
will follow the ruling of the federal 
government and the other states in con- 
sidering nursery workers exempt as agri- 
cultural labor, and Minnesota nursery- 
men were urged to wait for information 
before filing any returns. 

Bj. Loss read a letter from Congress- 
man August H. Andresen thanking the 
nurserymen for their acknowledgment of 
his help and pledging his continuous vig- 
orous efforts in their behalf. 

E. C. Hilborn, Valley City, N. D., was 
ealled on to speak as past president of 
the A. A. N., and others from outside 
Minnesota were introduced and some 
spoke briefly. 





Tue Cambria Pines Nursery has been 
established at Cambria, Cal., by M. C. 
Rohrburg and Roy Evans. 








OLDEST NURSERY 


355 No. Settlemier Ave. 





We grow nothing but fruit trees. 
our own growing, a half million of them. 


THE WOODBURN NURSERIES 


F. W. SETTLEMIER, Proprietor 


Three generations of Settlemiers growing 
trees in Oregon since 1850. 


The trees we offer are all 
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EASTERN COUNCIL MEETS. 


Twenty-three delegates gathered for 
the meeting of the Council of Eastern 
Nurserymen at the Hotel New Yorker, 
New York city, December 1, a full at- 
tendance except for one delegate from 
New England and one from Rhode 
Island. 

The main subject for discussion was 
the replacement of C. E. N. with an 
eastern chapter in the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen. A tabulation of 
all the eastern associations showed 128 
\. A. N. members at present and 369 
members in local associations, together 
with duplicating memberships in sec- 
tional associations. The amount of 
A. A. N. dues paid showed that if com- 
bined in an eastern chapter there would 
be twelve governors on the A. A. N. 
board, whereas if smaller chapters were 
formed, the total would be as few as 
nine. 

Robert Pyle, chairman of the by-laws 
committee, read a partial report‘of dele- 
gates showing a division of opinion on 
the subject. Later reports from dele- 
gates indicated a definite desire that 
the C. E. N. be continued and act not 
only as a medium for eastern interests, 
but also as a feeder to and coérdinator 
of policy as affecting the A. A. N. 
Opposition to an eastern chapter seemed 
largely based on a report that the 
A. A. N. would not be receptive to such 
a large chapter, but this idea was dis- 
pelled by Robert Pyle’s report that the 
president and the executive committee, 
the previous day in Washington, D. C., 
had definitely declared that they would 
not feel disposed to reject such a charter, 
provided it adequately represented the 
A. A. N. membership in the territory. 

Upon motion that a committee be 
appointed to present the plan Chairman 
John Jennings appointed Mr. Pyle, Mr. 
Koster and Mr. Baker, to report after 
luncheon. The plan submitted calls for 
each local association contributing $3 
per local member to the C. E. N, and 
extension of the program of activities 
for the coming year to include two new 
objects, one the visiting of the local 
associations by the secretary of the 
C. E. N. for the purpose of stimulating 
their membership, and the second the 
indorsement of Horticultural Topies as 
the official trade organ of the C. E. N., 
as it has been the past year of the New 
Jersey Association of Nurserymen. 

The treasurer’s report showed a bal- 
ance of $202.43, against which there 
were obligations of $326.94, leaving a 
deficit of $124.51, or $24.51 after un- 
paid dues were received. In order to 
balance the account and render the 
association solvent, Messrs. Van Melle, 
Koster, Hess, Jennings and Pyle waived 
their expenses for June, 1937. 

The nominating committee moved the 
reéleetion of the present officers: Chair- 
man, John Jennings, Springfield, N. J.; 
vice-chairman, Joel Barnes, Yalesville, 
Conn., secretary-treasurer, Fred D. Os- 
man, New Brunswick, N. J. 

At the conclusion of the C, E. N. meet- 
ing, all members of the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen present remained 
for a conference as to the formation of 
an eastern chapter as a separate or- 
ganization. 





TWIN CITIES ELECTION. 


At a monthly meeting of the Twin 
City Nurserymen’s Association, at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., December 8, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for 1938: 
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J. R. Boyd, President 





1937 





OUR GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


We offer for immediate or later shipment a very 
complete line of lining-out and finished stock in 


HARDY FLOWERING SHRUBS 
BARBERRY THUNBERGII SEEDLINGS 
PRIVET, AMOOR RIVER NORTH, IBOLIUM, IBOTA, CALIFORNIA 
and AMOOR RIVER SOUTH in lining-out and finished stock 
SHADE, ORNAMENTAL and FLOWERING TREES 


Also tree seedlings for reforestation and soil-erosion control 


HEDGE PLANTS 


VINES and CREEPERS in Ampelopsis Heterophylla, Quinquefolia and 
Veitchii; Bignonia Capreolata and Radicans, Celastrus Orbiculatus and Scan- 
dens, Clematis Virginiana, Lonicera Halliana and Sempervirens, Vitis A:stivalis, 
Cordifolia, Labrusca and Rotundifolia; Wisteria Chinese Purple and White. 


CONIFER EVERGREENS, assorted 
BOXWOOD SEMPERVIRENS, 12 to 36 ins. 
BOXWOOD SUFFRUTICOSA, 8 to 24 ins. 


KALMIA LATIFOLIA, Mountain Laurel, nursery-grown, 18 to 48 ins 
And many other items offered in our 48-page fall trade list. 


APPLE, good list of l-year graft whips, 3 to 4 ft 
and 4 to 5 ft., in the leading commercial varieties. 


PEACH, June buds, assorted, 18 to 24 ins., 
2 to 3 ft. and 3 to 4 ft., at attractive prices. 


Send your want list for special quotations. 


Write for a copy of our Fall Trade List. 


FOREST NURSERY Co., INC. 


McMinnville, Tenn. 








President, J. Juhl, St. Paul; vice-presi- 
dent, C. N. Ruedlinger, Minneapolis, and 
secretary-treasurer, Vincent Bailey, St. 
Paul. 





NORTHERN RETAILERS MEET. 


The Northern Retail Nurserymen’s 
Association met at supper December 14 
at the Lowry hotel, St. Paul, to discuss 
their mutual problems in the agency 
business. President L. J. Wesely was 
unable to be present on account of 
illness, and E. C. Hilborn presided. 
Vernon Marshall, of Lincoln, Neb., was 
elected president for the ensuing year, 
and C. H. Andrews, Faribault, Minn., 
vice-president. C. C. Smith, Charles 
City, Ia., continues as secretary-treas- 
urer. 


SOUTH DAKOTA MEETING. 


The South Dakota Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting at 
Huron, December 11. The officers were 
reélected as follows: President, H. N. 
Dybvig, Colton; vice-president, George 
W. Gurney, Yankton, and secretary, 
J. B. Taylor, Ipswich. 

It is anticipated that the A. A. N. 
members of South Dakota will join with 
those of North Dakota in forming a 
chapter of the national organization. 





ROADSIDES 


THE FRONT YARD 
OF THE NATION 


By J. M. Bennett 


Superintendent of Parks and Forestry 
Board of County Road Commissioners, 
Wayne County, Mich. 


Beautification of highways by the 
planting of trees and shrubs has 
been immensely stimulated by gov- 
ernment appropriations for relief 
projects in recent years. Such work 
deserves the support of everyone in- 
terested in horticulture for its own 
merit and for the interest it engen- 
ders in the motoring public in such 
plant materials for private landscape 
use. Here is a book explaining what 
is being done and how. You should 
keep posted yourself and be ready 
to help your community in such 
projects. 


$3.00 per copy 
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Coming Events 


CONVENTION DATES. 


Western Association 


January 4 to 6, 
Kan- 


of Nurserymen, Hotel Muehlebach, 
sas City, Mo. 

January 5, 
men’s Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

January 11 to 13, 
erymen’s Association, 
Chicago. 

January 11, 
men’s Association, 
ester. 

January 
Nurserymen, 
nomah hotel, Portland. 

January 19 and 20, Oklahoma State 
Nurserymen’s Association, Huckins hotel, 
Oklahoma City. 

January 19 and 20, Iowa State Nurs- 
erymen’s Association, Ames. 

January 20 and 21, Ohio Nurserymen’s 
Association, annual meeting, Deshler- 
Wallick hotel, Columbus. 

January 25 and 26, New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen, annual winter 
meeting, Hotel Hildebrecht, Trenton. 

January 25 and 26, New England 
Nurserymen’s Association, annual meet- 
ing, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 

February 2 Michigan Associa- 


2 and 
tion of Nurserymen, Olds hotel, Lansing. 


State Nursery- 
Muehlebach, 


Missouri 
Hotel 


Illinois State Nurs- 
Hotel La Salle, 


New York State Nursery- 
Hotel Seneca, Roch- 


Association of 
meeting, Mult- 


14, Oregon 
midwinter 


NEW YORK PROGRAM. 


The New York State Nurserymen’s 
Association will hold its winter meet- 
ing Tuesday, January 11, at the Seneca 
hotel, Rochester. An interesting pro- 
gram of talks has been prepared, as 
follows: 


9:30—Meeting called to order. 
President's address, by W. J. 
Dansville, N. Y. 
The State Regulatory Service,’’ by A. B. 
Bue hholz, Albany, N. 
:00—**The Season’ 8 Experience with Insects in 
the Nursery,” by F. L. Gambrell, Geneva, 


Maloney, 


45—** 


N. 
:30—"‘Newer Methods in Plant Propagation,"’ 
by L. C. Chadwick, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, 
:30—“New Plant Materials,”’ by R. W. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. 
:30—‘*Tree Moving,”’ by A. M. 
Cornell University. 
2:00—**Bringing the Budding List Up-to-date,’ 
by L. H. MacDaniels, Cornell University. 
2:30—‘‘Dwarf Fruit Trees, Past, Present and 
Future,"’ by H. B, Tukey, Geneva, 
3:00—“ Advertising Merchandising.’ 
3:30—Round table conferences: 
A—Landscape, W. T. Pitkin, chairman. 
B—Catalogue, Will Glenn, chairman. 
C—Agencies, Les Engleson, chairman. 
D—Produc*ion, Dick Holmes, chairman. 
:30-—Banquet, wi.f officers and members of the 
New York State Horticultural Society as 
guests. Paul Fortmiller, toastmaster 
Speaker Mr. Forbush. 


Curtis, 


8. Pridham, 


PLAN ILLINOIS PROGRAM. 


The program for the 
annual convention of the 
Nurserymen’s Association, to be held at 
the Hotel La Salle, Chieago, January 
11 to 13, was planned at a meeting of 
the executive committee December 9 at 
Chicago. In attendance were A. H. 
Hill, president; Ernest Kruse, vice- 
president; Arthur L. Palmgren, treas- 
urer; Miles W. Bryant, secretary; El- 
mer Clavey, A. E. Sehroeder, Hubert 
Nelson and Henry Boch, executive com- 
mittee members, and William Beaudry, 
William Hagen and L. L. Kumlien. 

A feature of the coming meeting will 
be a trade exhibit, as in the old days. 
Thirty-one booths have been provided 
in a room through which it is necessary 


twenty-second 
Illinois State 


to pass to enter the meeting room where 
the sessions of the convention will be 
held. These spaces are 8x8 feet and 
are priced at $25 and $35, according to 
location. A few rooms are available 
on the mezzanine floor for those who 
wish to exhibit privately, and the cost 
may be had on request. No exhibits 
will be allowed elsewhere in the hotel 
and no table space will be available. 
All exhibitors are required to be mem- 
bers of the Illinois State Nurserymen’s 
Association. Reservations and further 
information are to be had of Ernest 
Kruse, Wheeling, Ill. 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 11, 1:30 P. M. 
President’s address, by A. H. Hill, Dundee. 
Treasurer's report, by Arthur L. Palmgren, 

G lenview, 

‘Current Taxation Problems,”’ 
Ellis, C. P. A., Chicago. Mr. Ellis will dis- 
cuss the Illinois occupational tax law briefly 
and will give particular attention to the federal 
and state social security laws and their reia- 
tion to the nursery business. 

‘Federal Legislation Affecting Nurserymen,’’ 
by Clarence O. Siebenthaler, Dayton, 0. Cov- 
ering the wages and hours bill, farm forestry 
act, quarantine 37, ete. This will be, in fact, a 
general discussion of the current national prob- 
lems of the nursery business. 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 12, 
“The Feeding and Care of Shade Trees,’’ by 

Dr. August P. Beilmann, arboriculturist, Mis- 
souri Botanical Garden, St. Louis, Mo. A dis- 
cussion of the outstanding experimental work 
done along this line during recent years at the 
Missouri Botanical Garden, together with recom 
mendations resulting from those experiments. 

“New and Outstanding Varieties of Plants 
for Illinois Conditions,’ by John Van Gemert, 
propagator, Morton Arboretum, Lisle, Ill. Mr. 
Van Gemert will tell not only of plants with 
which the arboretum is now experimenting, 
but also of observations on a European tour 
made during the fall of 1937. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 13, 

Luncheon. 

Luncheon address by J. H. Lloyd, 
Illinois state department of agriculture, 
field. 

“I Think I Know Your 
fred C. Hottes, associate editor, 
and Gardens, Des Moines, Ia. 

2xecutive session. 

Committee reports. 

Election of officers. 


by George W. 


1:30 P. M. 


12:15 P. M. 


director, 
Spring- 


Customer,’’ by Al- 
Better Homes 





OREGON PROGRAM. 


The midwinter meeting of the Oregon 
Association of Nurserymen will be held 
at the Multnomah hotel, Portland, Ore., 
January 14. The program, which is not 
yet completed, will be of interest to all 
nurserymen, florists and bulb growers. 

Among the speakers will be: 

J. J. Griner, of the Washington state 
department of agriculture and member 
of the national plant board. 
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S. T. White, director of agriculture 
for Oregon. 

Frank McKennon, 
sion of plant industry of Oregon, 
will talk on “Inspection, County 
State.” 

George L. 
land, Ore. 

Dr. Henry 
Storage.” 

Dean Schoenfeld, director of 
Oregon experiment station. 

Dr. Besse, assistant to the dean. 

A representative of the railroads, 
speak on rates. 

At a banquet, at 6:30 p. m., Governo1 
Charles H. Martin will be the speaker. 


chief of the divi- 
who 
and 
Baker, ex-mayor of Port 
Hartman, on “Greenhouse 


the 





MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION. 


The winter meeting of the Michigan 
Association of Nurserymen will be held 
February 2 and 3, at the Olds hotel, at 
Lansing, Mich. The meeting will con 
sist of an afternoon session on the first 
day and a banquet that evening, anothe: 
business session following next morn 
ing. Thus the convention will last fron 
the noon of one day to about the noon 
of the following day. The dates have 
been set so as not to conflict with othe: 
nurserymen’s meetings in neighboring 
states, and it is expected that there wil! 
consequently be a larger attendance this 
year, 

The association recently sent to its 
members a list of improved descriptions 
for fruit varieties prepared by Dr. B. R. 
Gardner and his staff in the horticul 
ture department at Michigan State Col 
lege, working with Harold Paul and his 
association committee. These accurat« 
descriptions should be valuable in com 
piling catalogues and in instructing 
agents. Any persons not members of 
the Michigan association can purchase 
a copy for 50 cents from the office of 
the’secretary, Harold E. Hunziker, Niles, 
Mich. 

The association has sent a resolution 
to Washington protesting against any 
alteration of quarantine 37. 





B. B. Brown, formerly associated 
with the Inter-State Nurseries, Ham- 
burg, Ia., and more recently with T. G. 
Owen & Son, Columbus, Miss., has ac- 
cepted a new position with the Earl E. 
May Seed Co., Shenandoah, Ia., as man 
ager of the mail-order nursery depart 
ment. 

H. THIEDE, owner of the Cistern Nurs- 
ery, Cistern, Tex., died November 17 at 
La Grange, Tex. He was known especially 
for his pecan trees. 








Hardy 
Rosebushes 


(Winter Harvested) 


Write for Revised List 
Just from Press 


HOWARD ROSE CO. 


Hemet, California 
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Oregon-grown 


ROSEBUSHES 


Send 
for 
List 


PETERSON & DERING, Inc. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 
SCAPPOOSE, OREGON 

















Portland Wholesale Nursery Co. 


306 S. E. 12th Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 


To the Trade Only 


A complete line of 
Nursery Stock and 
Nursery Supplies. 


Catalogue sent on request. 











A. McGILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 
Our usual line of quality nursery 
stock, including Shade and Flower- 
ing Ornamental Trees and Spe- 
cialties, Fruit Tree Seedlings and 
Roses. 


Grown Right and Packed Right 


A card will bring our list of items 





that will make you some money. 

















MILTON NURSERY CO. 


Milton, Oregon 
“Pioneer Nursery of the Northwest”’ 


Fruit, Shade, Flowering and Orna- 
mental Trees, Fruit Tree and Chinese 
Elm Seedlings. Car lot advantages to 
all points east. 

Send for our Trade List. 











ORENCO NURSERY CO. 


Orenco, Oregon 
Wholesale Growers 
Fruit, Shade, Flowering Ornamental 
Trees, Fruit-tree Seedlings, Roses, Etc. 
Very complete line of quality stock 
Catalogue sent on request. 











SJEWELL Wholesale 


Hardy Minnesota - grown 
Nursery Stock and Liners 


THE JEWELL NURSERY CO. 
POUCH N 


Lake City, Minnesota 











WASHINGTON STATE BODY. 


Attempts of a Seattle labor union, 
Builders Service Local No. 6, to organize 
nursery employees as well as employers, 
seem to have been checked. Appeal to 
William Green, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, as to the 
jurisdiction of the local brought the 
following statement from Mr. Green, 
under date of November 20: 

“The building service employees’ or- 
ganization does not and cannot exer- 
cise jurisdiction over nursery workers 
or others employed as garden or land- 
seape workers. We cannot recognize the 
right of the building service employees’ 
organization to exercise jurisdiction 
over this class of workers.” 

Just what is the position of the six 
nurseries which signed up with the 
union is not clear, but the rest of the 
nurserymen of the state obviously are 
free to carry on their business as be- 
fore. In view of the fact that nursery 
workers have been classified as agricul- 
tural labor, they are considered exempt 
under the Wagner act. 

The Washington State Nurserymen’s 
Association, started less than a year ago 
by a dozen men, now has sixty mem- 
bers, but better support is required in 
order that the organization may func- 
tion actively. A meeting was held De- 
cember 9 in the Chamber of Commerce 
building, Seattle, to formulate plans 
for the future and discuss the questions 
that face nurserymen of the state. One 
is raising the Washington state quota 
for the office to be established by the 
American Association of Nurserymen at 
the national capital. Only four nurs- 
erymen in the state belong to the 
A. A. N., and it is thought this number 
should be considerably increased and 
that other nurserymen should support 
the efforts of the national body in pre- 
venting legislation injurious to the 
trade. 


MAY TEST CALIFORNIA ACT. 


Pot plant growers and a few others 
have signified their intention of test 
ing the constitutionality of the new 
California grades and standards law in 
the courts, though up to the present 
time no action has been taken. At the 
last meeting of the Central California 
Nurserymen’s Association, an official 
of the state department of agriculture 
stated that until the law had been de- 
clared unconstitutional by the courts, 
the department would go ahead with its 
enforcement and would not hesitate to 
prosecute any deliberate violations. 


NICOLAS ROSE PATENTED. 


It is announced by Rummler, Rummler 
& Woodworth, patent lawyers of Chi- 
cago, that the following new plant patent 
was issued November 23, 1937: 


No, 264. Rose. J. H. Nicolas, Newark, N. Y., 
assignor to Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark. 
N. ¥. A new and distinct variety of rose plant 
characterized as to novelty by its strong consti- 
tution, hardiness in a larger territory than the 
normal hybrid tea, dark holly foliage on long 
stems, continuity and profuseness of bloom, and 
the nasturtium color of the blooms with opales- 
cent variations, 





Everett O. Norp, proprietor of the 
Upland Empire Nurseries, Boise, Ida., 
and secretary of the Idaho Nurserymen’s 
Association, is on an eastern trip. After 
visiting several nurseries in the vicinity 
of Chicago, he spent last week in Michi- 
gan before returning home. 





ESPECIALLY ATTRACTIVE 
PRICES 
On Carload Lots 


In extra fine sweet cherry, 
apple, Bartlett pear, prune, 
plum, peach, apricot and al- 
mond. 

Also extra fine Chinese 
Elm, Arizona Ash and Cali- 
fornia Black Walnut seed- 
lings. 


KIRKMAN NURSERIES 
Bethany, Calif. 
Telegraph through Tracy, Calif. 











Few shrubs combine so many good 
qualities of foliage, flower, insect and 
disease resistance, adaptability to many 
purposes and extreme hardiness as does 


CARAGANA ARBORESCENS 
Priced: 
6to 9 
$to12 
12 to 18 
18 to 24 
2to 3 
Sto 4 

These are 2-year seedlings with plenty 
of root; larger sizes mostly well 
branched. F.o.b. Fort Collins. Packing 
extra at actual cost. 

5 per cent discount for December 

cash orders. 


Frank M. Richard, Jr. 


P. O. Box 363 Fort Collins, Colo. 
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The great question! 


Where to get new and rare trees 
and shrubs at trade prices. 


EASY ENOUGH! 


Write today for list 3738. 


W. B. CLARKE & CO. 


San Jose, California 














HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining-out sizes 
Also larger grades for landscaping 
Send for our wholesale catalogue 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
Largest Growers in America 


Box 402 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 








Canterbury Boxwood 


Buxus suffruticosa and B. sempervirens. 
Selected uniform plants; bushy and foliaged to 
center; masses of fibrous roots. Finished speci- 
mens from 4inches up, ready for quick shipment. 
Prices lower, plants larger. Ask for special list. 
CANTERBURY, Box A, Easton, Md. 














Please Mention 
THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


when writing advertisers 

















OBITUARY 


A. Mitchell. 


Bossom Ashford Mitchell, founder and 
manager of the Orenco Nursery Co., 
— Ore., died at the Good Samari- 
tan hospital, Portland, November 29. 

Mr. Mitchell was born at London, On- 
tario, Canada, May 5, 1879, and came to 
the United States January 10, 1899. He 
lived at Orenco and had been connected 
with the nursery business for the past 
thirty years. 

June 6, 1912, he married Essie Pickett 
at Salt Lake City. He is survived by 
his widow; a son, Ashford, Jr., Vallejo, 
Cal., and a sister, Mrs. Hobart Elder, 
Deckerville, Mich. Funeral services 


B. A. Mitchell. 


were held at the Presbyterian church at 
Orenco, December 3. 

Mr. Mitchell was employed by the 
Oregon Nursery Co. for many years, 
until he founded the Orenco Nursery 
Co., about ten years ago. The Orenco 
Nursery Co, has operated a wholesale 
business, specializing principally in fruit 
trees and seedlings. 

Mr. Mitchell has been a stanch sup- 
porter of the American Association of 
Nurserymen, the Pacific Coast associa- 
tion, California association and Oregon 
association, as well as the Portland 
Nursery Club. He was president of the 
Pacific Coast Association of Nursery- 
men during its last fiscal year and pre- 
sided at a most successful convention at 
Portland last June. He was considered 
a leader in the industry on the Pacific 
coast, and his fellows will greatly miss 
his leadership which they have been so 
accustomed to follow. 


John W. Thompson. 


John W. Thompson, one time superin- 
tendent of parks at Seattle, Wash., died 
November 27 in a sanitarium there. He 
was 73 years of age. Mr. Thompson 
went to Seattle from his birthplace in 
Salem, Va., in 1909, as an employee of 
a landseaping firm, to take charge of 
landscaping for the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition. Later he moved to 


Sumner, where he operated a nursery 
and florists’ business. From 1911 to 1921 
he was superintendent of city parks at 
Seattle. He was a member of the Na- 
tional Park Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion. 

Raymond R. Taylor. 


Raymond R. Taylor, of L. R. Taylor 
& Sons, who operate the Topeka Nurser- 
ies, Topeka, Kan., died last week. He 
was 41 years of age and death was 
caused by pneumonia. Mr. Taylor was 
born December 16, 1895, in Topeka 
and had spent his entire life there. He 
was a member of Orient lodge, No. 51, 
A. F. & A. M., and of Topeka consistory 
No. 1. He is survived by one daughter, 
Peggy Jo; his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. R. Taylor, and one sister, Mrs. 
Augusta Taylor Banta. 





TO MEET DECEMBER 27. 


The date for the annual meeting of 
the Cincinnati Landscape Association 
has just been set-—Monday evening, De- 
eember 27, at the Caproni Inn, a famous 
Italian eating place in Cincinnati, O. At 
this meeting the formal installation of 
new officers for 1938 will take place. 
Robert Dubois, of Wilbur Dubois & Son, 
has been named president, and Herman 
Brummé, of the Herman Brummé Co., 
Madeira, O., vice-president. The elec- 
tion of the secretary has been postponed 
until the next regular meeting. The hon- 
orary members of the association, as 
well as a number of friends, are being 
invited to the annual dinner meeting. 
About forty will be present. 

A review of the year’s activities will 
form part of the proceedings of the an- 
nual meeting. Members are reporting in- 
ereased business over that of the pre- 
vious year and are pleased with the out- 
look for the new season. A number of 
prominent citizens of the community re- 
cently received letters of felicitation 
from the association for outstanding pub- 
lie service. 

A flower and garden show, in which 
the association joins with the Allied Flo- 
rists’ Association of Cincinnati and the 
Federated Garden Clubs as sponsors, 
had been proposed for March, 1938, but 
has been postponed until the spring 
of 1939. 


Edward A. Smith, See’y 








CORNUS FLORIDA 


White-flowering Dogwood 
(Collected) 

100 1000 
£On OG. Wiiacciasted $2.35 $25.00 $200.00 
5 to 6 ft. br 27.50 250.00 
6 A 8 ft. (bloom, 

s) 6.00 55.00 525.00 
8 ey 10 ft. (bloom, 
buds) 8.50 75.00 650.00 


A trial shipment will convince you 
they compare favorably with nursery- 
grown trees. Will ship C. O. D. to parties 
of established rating, shipment subject 
to examination. 


WHITEROCK NURSERY 
Crockett, Tex. 














TwentyMillion 
trawberry Plant: 

by Complete list of all the new va- 
rieties. 
We furnish packing out service 
for nurserymen and smen. 
Write for wholesale price list. 

E. W. TOWNSEND SONS NURSERIES 

Salisbury, Maryland 
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KUMLIEN REPORTS ON TRIP. 


L. L. Kumlien, of the D. Hill Nursery 
Co., Dundee, Ill, last week returned 
from an extensive trip throughout the 
eastern states, where he visited the 
leading nurseries, aboretums, etc., and 
he says, “I am pleased to report that 
the feeling which I found among the 
trade there shows a very definite en- 
couraging outlook. Business has been 
good all fall, but in most cases showed 
a sharp dropping off toward the end of 
October. This I thought was a direct 
reaction to the general market condition 
and the upset in the stock market.” 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


{In writing for a copy of any of the catalogues 
reviewed below, please mention that you saw it 
described in The American Nurseryman.] 

W. B. Clarke & Co., San Jose, Cal.—Booklet 
3738 as wholesale price list of conifers, broad- 
leaved evergreens, flowering fruit trees, decidu 
ous trees and shrubs, climbers and wisterias. A 
novelty is Abelia floribunda, and holly is offered 
in a number of varieties. A note announces that 
“Garden Aristocrats 1938,’’ the latest issue of ar 
annual booklet offering much more material than 
3738, will be ready in January. 

Boyd Nursery Co., McMinnville, Tenn.—With 
an index on the back cover, the Boyd wholesale 
price list, a pocket-size booklet, offers fruit trees 
and plants, ornamental material, evergreens, 
coniferous and broad-leaved, and vines, plus an 
assortment of collected stock, including trees, 
shrubs, roses and ferns. Also listed are tre« 
seeds. 

Corliss Bros., Inc., Gloucester, Mass.—Small 
folder, showing a new Shasta daisy, Admira! 
Byrd, in colors on the cover. It is described as 
“double frilled’’ and was originated by Corliss 

Herbst Bros., New York, N. Y.—A 24-page 
booklet offering tree and shrub seeds, vegetable 
and flower seeds and horticultural books. Herbst's 
is agent for T. Sakata & Co., Japan, and includes 
among flower seeds Chabaud's carnations and 
confines its petunias to Sakata's. 


Somerset Rose Nursery, Inc., New Brunswick, 
N. J.—Between covers, showing in colors Scarlet 
Glory petunia and New Dawn roses, the Somerset 
catalogue contains forty-eight well printed and 
generously illustrated pages listing novelties, an 
nuals, perennials, vegetables, grasses, roses, 
vines, rock plants, greenhouse plants, bedding 
plants and insecticides and fungicides. Both 
garden and greenhouse annuals are included, the 
booklet being the wholesale catalogue for 1938 


ROSEBUSHES 


VIGOROUS FIELD-GROWN 
ROSES. 








Low budded on Multiflora under- 
stock. Handled and graded with ut- 
most care. Popular varieties. Three 


grades. WRITE FOR LIST. 
CARL SHAMBURGER NURSERY 


R. 1 Tyler, Tex. 














New Rose 


TEXAS CENTENNIAL 


(Red Hoover) 


Plant Patent No. 162 


Ask for color illustration 
and prices. 


Also for our general list 
of roses. 


DIXIE ROSE NURSERY 
Tyler, Texas 
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SHADE TREES 


Per 10 Per 100 








Oak Pin, 2% to 3-in. cal 
f 2% to 3-in. cal. *20.00 
to 8 ft 2. 





‘ 35.00 
Write for prices on other varieties and sizes. 


WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, INC. 


Waynesboro, Virginia 


APPLE TREES 


We offer to the trade an extra-fine lot 
of 1-year Apple Trees; all grown from 
Whole Root Grafts. A complete list 
to select from. This stock is unusu- 
ally vigorous and strong. Your cus- 
tomers will like these trees. 





ICICI 4994 
IOC ICICI Ie Ie ee 


Send us your list of requirements 
for special fall booking prices. 


[am lowe | oe | ee 
ICICI Ie ee 


Ts 


E. W. Townsend Sons Nurseries 


Salisbury, Maryland 


icc 
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LINING-OUT STOCK 














Complete list of deciduous lining- 
out stock this year. 


Place your order now for either 
Fall or Spring shipment, and 
avoid disappointment when 
wanted. 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 


Dresher, Pa. 











PRIVET and BERBERIS 
Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 
LESTER C. LOVETT 
Milford Delaware 











Ampelopsis Veitchii Forcing Roses 
Barberry Thunbergii 
And Complete Line of Nursery Stock 
C. R. BURR & COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. A— Manchester, Conn. 











DOUGLAS FIR SEEDLINGS 


$22.50 pee 1000; oy 4 ar 10,000 
$1750.00 per 100,000 
Finest quality from a. 2 Colorado 
and Wyoming seed. 
A complete stock of lining-out ever- 
greens and shru Preliminary list 
mailed on request. 


SCOTCH GROVE NURSERY, Scotch Grove, lowa 











FIRE AT HARRISONS’ NURSERIES. 


Hampered by a high wind and a tem- 
perature of 23 degrees, firemen from 
five volunteer fire companies battled 
for nearly two hours in a driving snow- 
storm December 9 before extinguishing 
a blaze which swept the administration 
building of the Harrisons’ Nurseries, 
Inc., Berlin, Md., at a loss estimated to 
be approximately $20,000. 

The flames spread to an adjacent 
fruit-packing warehouse during the 
height of the fire. G. Hale Harrison, 
manager of the nurseries and son of 
the late State Senator Orlando Har- 
rison, said the loss was partly covered 
by insurance. 

Electricity and power service for the 
entire town was shut off when the fire 
menaced the overhead wires and it was 
not until several hours later that the 
service was restored. 

Mr. Harrison said the fire, which de- 
stroyed the office building, a brick and 
frame structure one and one-half stories 
high, 60x250 feet, started about 5:30 
a. m. John Early, negro janitor, had 
gone to the building to look after the 
furnace and removed some hot ashes, 
which he dumped outside the structure 
against the weatherboard. 

Early ran to the Harrison home and 
roused Mrs. Orlando Harrison, widow 
of the senator, who rushed to the scene 
with him and endeavored to fight the 
flames while her son went for aid. Mrs. 
Harrison is 70 years old and occupies 
the residence near by, which was en- 
dangered by sparks from the burning 
building. 

John L. brother of the 
manager, succeeded in leading three 
horses to safety from the ignited pack- 
ing house, part of which was used as a 
stable and garage. Orlando Harrison, 
Jr., drove three automobiles out of the 
flames. 

G. Hale Harrison writes: “We lost 
practically all of our records and all 
of our office equipment. The records 
were an accumulation of fifty-three 
years, and there are many things that 
we cannot reproduce with money. Our 
heaviest loss was our mailing list of 
over 400,000 names. This came at an 
unfortunate time, as we are now hav- 
ing our 68-page retail catalogue for 
1938 printed. 

“There were seven fire engines pump- 
ing water on this fire at the same time, 
and we were lucky to be able to save 
anything in view of a blinding snow- 
storm and high winds, but we did save 
our large packing houses, three green- 
houses, barns, garages, blacksmith shop 
and the residence of the writer. All of 
these buildings were located close to the 
main office. 

“Tt is going to be a difficult matter 
for us to handle any correspondence, 
as we lost all our files, but as far as our 
field operations are concerned, and 
nurseries and orchards, they are going 
along normally. 

“We are now located in three tem- 
porary offices in the town of Berlin and 
are building a temporary office at our 
main packing houses, which we will 
soon occupy. 

“Charles H. Perkins, president of 
Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y., 
and his associate, Richard Holmes, 
were visitors the preceding night, and 
we were at the office until 11:30 p. m. 
and had arranged to show them our 
numerous blocks of nursery stock on 
Thursday.” 


Harrison, 
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20,000 ELMS, American, Vase, 
up to 4 tnches, 
transplanted. 


4,000 MAPLE, Norway, up to 2!/7 
inches, transplanted. 


2,000 WILLOW, Thurlow, 8 to 10 
ft. and 10 to 12 ft. 


10,000 SPIRAEA, Vanhouttei, 3 to 
4 ft. and 4 to § ft. 


Send for list on many other items. 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Indiana 
Established 
1875. 


Largest Nursery in 
Indiana. 











BARBERRY THUNBERGII 
SEEDLINGS 


l-year 
6000, 3to6ins. 8000, 6 to 9 ins. 
25,000 Ampelopsis Veitchii, 1-year seed- 
2,000 , Veitchii, 2-year trans- 
Pedigreed Washington, 
Hydrangea Pee Gee, 3 to 4 ft. and 4 to 


T. B. WEST & SON 


Maple Bend Nurseries Perry, Ohio 











BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen 
Rutherford, New Jersey 


Request our catalogues describing 
the uncommon in nursery items. 














LINING-OUT STOCK 
Connecticut Valley Grown 
Seedlings - Rooted Cuttings 
Evergreen and Deciduous 
Write for list 


C. E. WILSON & CO., INC. 


Manchester, Connecticut 











PRINCETON NURSERIES 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 











EVERGREENS 


For Seventy years growers 

of Quality Evergreens 

Lining-out Stock a Specialty 
Write for Trade List 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, Wis. 
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New Books and Bulletins 


PRACTICAL TREE SURGERY. 


The title, “Practical Tree Surgery,” 
accurately reflects the subject matter 
in the book just published by the 
Christopher Publishing House and writ- 
ten by Millard F. Blair, The 300 pages 
are packed full of practical material. 
Mr. Blair presents it with the point of 
view of a practicing tree surgeon, as he 
is head of the M. F. Blair Tree Experts, 
Palo Alto, Cal., and is well known for 
his discussions before shade tree con- 
ferences, one of his talks, on the solid 
type of cavity repair, having been pub- 
lished in the American Nurseryman 
some time ago. The publisher’s state- 
ment that the book “covers the entire 
subject for the first time” is borne out 
by a review of the contents. The ma- 
terial is presented in the form of a 
manual, so that reference is easy to any 
particular data the reader seeks. 

The first three chapters are devoted 
to brief descriptions of the principal 
trees and shrubs typical of those on 
which the tree surgeon is most fre- 
quently consulted regarding their plant- 
ing and care. With a short description 
of each are given the insects and fun- 
gous diseases which most frequently at- 
tack it. 

Such diseases and insects are treated 
by groups in further chapters, their 
general characteristics being given and 
their favorite hosts. For instance, a 
chapter each is devoted to wood rot 
fungi; cankers, galls and gummosis; leaf 
and stem rusts and leaf blisters; mil- 
dews, molds, brown rot, blights and 
wilts; leaf spots, leaf cast, mistletoe, 
lichen and Spanish moss. Various groups 
of insect pests are similarly discussed, 
a chapter for each group. 

The actual work of tree surgery is 
covered by several chapters, the thor- 
oughness being indicated by the sub- 
jects of those chapters—spraying and 
equipment, tree structure, trimming 
large trees, bracing large trees, cavity 
repair, cavity filling material, feeding 
trees, moving trees, ropes and knots. 

The two concluding chapters briefly 
cover the fundamentals of propagation. 
Methods employed in grafting and bud- 
ding, as well as in propagation by cut- 
tings and layering, are deseribed, with 
illustrative sketches. 

Any nurseryman who does work of the 
type deseribed in the foregoing para- 
graphs will find “Practical Tree Sur- 
gery” a valuable book for the instrue- 
tion it contains, derived from the 
experience of one of the foremost pro- 
fessionals in the field of tree surgery, 
and as a reference volume the book 
should perform good service in many 
a nursery office. At the publisher’s 
price of $3 it is a reasonable investment 
for that purpose. 





GARDEN PRIMERS. 


In a series designated the Garden 
Primers, the Houghton Mifflin Co. has 
issued five new books on gardening sub- 
jects, Cecile Hulse Matschat being the 
author of each volume. Small, but well 
prepared, these books are designed to 
appeal to busy persons who enjoy gar- 
dening yet do not feel able to pursue 
the hobby through technical writings. 
Each book is complete in itself, but 
with its text and drawings, supple- 


ments the others, so that the several 
volumes together form a gardening li- 
brary which will answer most of the 
questions asked by the beginner. 

The writer is a practical dirt gar- 
dener, with years of experience in this 
country and abroad. In her own gar- 
den she has conducted many experi- 
ments for hardiness and adaptability of 
rare seeds and bulbs. It is interesting 
to note, also, that she is the largest 
single contributor to the recently pub- 
lished “Garden Dictionary.” 

In “How to Make a Garden,” the 
initial volume in the series, many of 
the fundamental facts that contribute 
to successful gardening are supplied. 
It describes, among other things, the 
preparation of the soil, various meth- 
ods of propagation, planting and trans- 
planting, mulching and winter protec- 
tion, selection and care of tools, mak- 
ing of a compost heap, artificial ma- 
nures and bugs and blights and their 
remedies, providing a spray chart that 
shows at a glance symptoms and treat- 
ments. 

In “Planning the Home Grounds,” 
home owners are advised concerning 
the various types of land and the most 
successful way that each may be plant- 
ed. In addition, it tells how to make 
a lawn and care for it, how to move 
trees and measure their height and how 
to make a plot plan and planting plan. 
Then there are suggestions for planting 
formal, informal, sunken and wild gar- 
dens, also kitchen and herb gardens, 
with hints on service areas and screen 
plantings. 

“Annuals and Perennials” contains 
comments on the respective merits of 
these two groups of plants, tells where 
and what to plant and describes morn- 
ing and evening gardens, rock gardens 
and roof gardens. Window boxes and 
color gardening also are discussed, 
along with cultivation points. The book 
likewise contains answers to typical 
questions about annuals and perennials 
and presents charts which show at a 
glance when to plant, how far apart 
to plant and the time of blooming, 
color and height of plants. 

“Shrubs and Trees,” another one of 
the series, includes the author’s discus- 
sion on landscape design. She describes 
shrubs suitable for borders and back- 
grounds, low and high-growing shrubs, 
street trees, windbreaks, flowering 
trees, fruit trees and evergreens. Plants 
for special places are listed. Hedges, 
foundation plantings and winter gar- 
dens are other topics. Propagating and 
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planting are handled in adequate 
fashion. 

“Bulbs and House Plants” covers a 
dual field. Section one deals with a 
large range of bulbs, including tulips, 
irises, lilies and peonies, with particu- 
lar attention to those which will prove 
most successful for the beginner. Sec- 
tion two covers conservatories, light, 
heat, humidity and general care of 
house plants; plant diseases and insects, 
decorative centerpieces, terrariums, 
aquariums and bulbs that can be forced 
indoors. 

The cloth-bound books are identical 
in format, though they vary slightly in 
number of pages. Black and white 
drawings are used throughout. A list 
of garden terms defined and an index 
conclude each book. The publisher’s 
price for the series is $1 per volume. 





STRAWBERRY BULLETIN 


Growers interested in the culture of 
strawberries, either for fruit or plants, 
will find much valuable material on the 
subject in a recent publication of the 
British Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries — Bulletin No. 95, titled 
“Strawberries,” by C. H. Oldham, 
N. D. H. While there is considerable 
space given to the growing practices in 
various sections of England and the va- 
rieties may not be familiar, there are 
many references to experimental work 
conducted with reference to improving 
yields, strains, etc., that should be worth 
noting here. Discussed in detail are 
methods of production, including stocks; 
soils and manuring; cultivation, includ- 
ing planting, deblossoming, preparation 
for harvesting and factors affecting 
erops; harvesting and marketing, includ- 
ing picking, receptacles and cultivation 
after harvesting; production of early 
strawberries, including the use of glass- 
houses and frames, and insect and dis- 


SPECIAL 30 DAY SALE 
of Lining-out 


and Specimen Stock 
Hardy and Rare Trees, Shrubs, Ferns, 
Vines and Herbaceous Perennials 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Write for price list. 
GARDENS OF THE BLUE RIDGE 
E. C. Robbins 
Ashford, McDowell Co., N. Car. 

















JUNIPERUS Virginiana 


(Red Cedar) 


300 sheared specimens, Platte River 
type. 7 to 8 ft., 8 to 9 ft., 9 to 10 ft. 
Winite Elm, 1%, 2 and 2%-in. cal. 
Spirewa Van outtel, 4 to 5 ft. 
Prices on request. 


The Blue Valley Nurseries & Orchard Co. 


lue Rapids, Kan. 





HERBS 


Pot-grown plants; over a hundred varieties, 
Dried Herbs for Flavoring and Fragrance. 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 


Write for Catalogue 


Weathered Oak Herb Farm, Inc. 


BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 














Asparagus Roots 


We offer to the trade one of the largest 
plantings of 1 and 2-year roots in the 


east. rite us for prices. 


E. W. TOWNSEND SONS NURSERIES 





Salisbury, Maryland 


EONIES 


All types, including Tree Peonies 
The Cottage Gardens 
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PEACH TREES 


Thrifty June-budded Stock 


We offer to the trade an up-to-date 
list of the leading varieties to select 
from. All of these trees are grown 
on our farms in rr} They have 
shaped up nicely and have a well bal- 
anced fibrous root system—the kind of 
stock that will please you and your 
customers. 


We invite your inquiry and offer spe- 
cial prices on early fall bookings. 


E. W. Townsend Sons Nurseries 


Wholesale Dept. 
Salisbury, Maryland 








ARONIA 


12 to 16 ins. 16 to 20 ins. 


BRILLIANTISSIMA 

ARBUTIFOLIA 

MELANOCARPA 
2-year-old seedlings for lining out 


Write for prices 


HINSDALE NURSERIES, INC. 
7200 S. Madison St., Hinsdale, Ill. 











PEACH TREES 
Peach Seed 
Pin Oak Ilex Crenata 
General Line Quality Ornamentals 
HOWARD-HICKORY CO. 





Hickory, N. C. 











PEACH PITS 


Our Pits Compare Favorably 
With the Best 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


HOGANSVILLE, GEORGIA 














VIRGINIA CRAB SCIONS 


100 for $3.00 —Standard 


JENSEN'S NURSERY 


AMES, IA. 











WE HAVE FOR SPRING 


5000 Norway, Silver and Reck Maple, 
and Elms—tall, heavy caliper. Make 
offer; no reasonable offer turned down. 


E. H. Burson Nursery 


CLIFTON, N. Y¥. 











SPIRAEAS 


Strong forcing clumps with big flower- 
ing eyes, $20.00 per 100 

Gloria Superba, clear rosy pink 

America, lilac rose 

Granat, crimson 

Peach Blossom, fine rosy pink 

Rhineland, bright crimson 


C. HOOGENDOORN, Turner Rd., Newport, R. I. 











ease control. The publication is available 
through the British Library of Informa- 
tion, 270 Fifth avenue, New York; its 
cost is 80 cents per copy. 


NUTS. 


“Nuts,” bulletin 106 of the ministry 
of agriculture and fisheries of Great 
Britain, contains thirty-six pages, 
about half of which are devoted to the 
distinctive features, history, nomencla 
ture, botany, economics, varieties, cul- 
ture and pests of cob-nuts, better known 
in the United States as hazelnuts, and 
filberts. The other half of the pamphlet 
tells of varieties, propagation, culture, 
storage and diseases of walnuts. The 
information given is pertinent to Eng- 
lish conditions. Several references are 
made to the culture of varieties of both 
corylus and juglens in the United States 
and on the continent of Europe. This 
bulletin may be secured from the Brit- 
ish library of information, New York 
city, for 50 cents. 








QUARANTINES 38, 64 REVISED. 


The black stem rust quarantine, 
No. 38, and the Mexican fruit fly quar- 
antine, No. 64, have been revised, the 
changed regulations of the former be- 
coming effective September 1, 1937, and 
those of the latter October 15, 1937. 
The important change in the revision 
of the black stem rust quarantine is the 
addition of Missouri, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia to the states 
previously designated as protected. 

Consequently, unless a permit has 
been issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, the regulations 
as revised prohibit the movement of 
berberis or mahonia plants, except 
B. Thunbergii and its rust-resistant va- 
rieties, into or between the states of 
Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsyl 
vania, South Dakota, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

Persons intending to move berberis 
or mahonia plants, except the rust 
resistant sorts, shall make application 
for a permit to the bureau of en 
tomology and plant quarantine, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Applications covering 
shipment proposed to be made during 
the next fiseal year may be denied if 
inspection by the department before 
the close of the active growing season 
cannot be arranged. 

The regulations of the Mexican fruit 
fly quarantine as revised prohibit the in- 
terstate shipment of grapefruit, oranges 
and all other citrus fruits, except lemons 
and sour limes, from the counties of 
Brooks, Cameron, Hidalgo, Willacy and 
a portion of Jim Wells county, Tex., 
unless a federal permit (form 443) has 
been issued therefor. Peaches, apples, 
pears, plums, quinces, apricots, mangoes, 
sapotas, guavas, mameys, ciruelas and 
fruit of the genus sargentia are pro- 
hibited interstate shipment from the 
regulated area. There are no restric- 
tions on the shipment of lemons or sour 
limes. Sterilization may be required as 
a condition for interstate movement of 
host fruits from defined infested zones. 
A host-free period is to be maintained 
from May 1 to August 31, inclusive. 

For further details concerning these 
revised regulations, write to the bureau 
of entomology and plant quarantine of 
the United States Department of Agri 
culture, Washington, D. C. 
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FRUIT TREES AND 
SCIONS 


The New Quetta Nectarine, very 
hardy and of superb quality, 3 to 4-ft. 
trees, 30c; 2 to 3-ft., 20c. 

Pear Trees, heavy i-in. up, Kieffer 
and Duchess, 35c. 


> 
Apple Scions 

From high-producing bearing trees 

Yellow Delicious, Solid Red Delicious, 
Turley, $4.50 per 1000 grafts 

Delicious, Stayman,. Jonathan, 
Grimes, Winesap, Black Twig, North- 
ern Spy, $3.50 per 1000. Liberal count. 


GREEN RIVER NURSERIES "*fsr+ 











STRAWBERRIES 
Standard 


and 
Everbearing 


From our large plant- 
ings, we are in posi- 
tion to fill your orders 
direct. Let us quote 
you. 
We offer 50,000 Latham and 25,000 St. Regis 
Raspberries at a low price for immediate 
sale. 
4 Bridgman 
STAHELIN’S NURSERY ™*iis~ 











SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Evergreens — Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 
Send for Complete Trade List 


SCARFF’S NURSERIES 


New Carlisle, O. 











LATHAM RASPBERRIES 
CHINESE ELM Hardy Strain 
Northern Apple Seedlings 


ANDREWS NURSERY 


FARIBAULT, MINN. 











Wholesale Growers of 


Grapevines, Currants, 
Gooseberries, Blackberries 
and Raspberries 


Let us quote on your requirements 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. Y. 











Wholesale Growers of 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Leading varieties of Grapes, Asparagus, 
Rhubarb, Currants, Berry Plants. 


Fall price list now ready. 
Krieger’s Wholesale Nursery 
Bridgman, Michigan 














BLUEBERRIES 


Six Varieties 
2-year-old plants. 1 year-old rooted 
cuttings. Also cutting wood. 


J. R. SPELMAN CO., Growers 
Seuth Haven, Mich. 
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KANSAS FIRM BUILDS. 


The Kansas Landscape & Nursery Co., 
1416 East Iron avenue, Salina, Kan., is 
just completing the erection of an office, 
packing and storage building. With 
this modern building the company will 
have facilities for handling its increas- 
ing business in the most efficient man- 
ner. The company employs fourteen 
men, using four trucks and cars. Twenty- 
four acres are used in the production of 
stock. 

Just recently workmen completed 
twelve miles of landscaping on highway 
75 south of Topeka, Kan. Another 
project is the beautiful Thomas park, 
north of Salina on highway 18. These 
are only two of the many projects han- 
dled by this company. During the 
Christmas rush, a downtown office is 
maintained at 124 North Santa Fe. 
Ralph B. Ricklefs, manager and land- 
seape architect, and L. L. Kelly, land- 
scape engineer, head the company. 





LAND has been leased at Yucaipa, Cal., 
by the C. W. Wilhite & Son Citrus Nurs- 
eries, Glendale, for a 25,000-tree citrus 
nursery, the first of its kind in the 
Yueaipa valley. 

H. V. Brisco, owner of the Brisco 
Nursery & Landscape Co., San Luis 
Obispo, Cal., recently opened a branch 
store at 438 South Broadway, Santa 
Maria. Paul Bohen, graduate in horticul- 
ture from the University of Budapest, 
is manager. 








SITUATION WANTED 


Dependable nurseryman wishes connec- 
tion, greenhouse or propagation end. 
Business and all-around ability. 
Address No. 77, c/o American Nursery- 
man, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 











HELP WANTED 


Reliable single man, experienced in 
nursery, greenhouse, propagating and 
landscaping. Must be able to handle 
men, meet public and be American 
citizen. 


Address No. 73, c/o American Nursery- 
man, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 











WANTED 


To buy tree digger, new or used. Please 
send full description and price. Address 
No. 76, c/o American Nurseryman, 5608 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Books for Christmas 


Welcome as Gifts to Nurserymen 








NURSERY MANUAL, by L. H. Bailey. Gives detailed 
description of all the various methods of plant propa- 
gation by means of seeds and spores, by separation and 
division, by cuttings and by budding and grafting. A 
nursery list constitutes almost one-half the book, in- 
cluding an alphabetical arrangement of hundreds of 
Plante with a description of the method of propaga- 
tion to be followed in every instance. The practices 
described are those generally employed in the nursery 
trade, and every nurseryman will want a copy of this 
book; invaluable for reference $3. 

















Peonies: Tree and Herbaceous, best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Springs, Pa. 
Forest tree and ornamental shrub seeds for 
sale. Home Nursery, Liberal, Mo. 
Osage Orange Hedge Seed (Maclura Auran- 
tiaca), my specialty. Write for circular. 
Ray Wickliffe, Seneca, Kan. 
Peonies, Irises, Poppies, Hemerocallis, you 
save at least 20 per cent, as I must move 
from_leased ground. Send me your want list. 
Thimlar 











urseries, Fort Wayne, Ind. 





Peach Seed, 50 bus. screened, Tennessee 
naturals, running 7000 seeds to the bu. Write 
for prices. 

Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 1, Cleveland, Tenn. 
Azalea Liners. 

We will have approximately fifty thousand 
Azalea liners for February-March delivery. 
Place your order now. 

lorida N 


ursery & Landscape Co., 
Lecsburs. Fla. 





THE MODERN NURSERY, by Alex Laurie and L. C. 
Chadwick. A guide to plant propagation, culture and 
handling. Provides complete reference for everyone 
concerned with the propagation of plants giving full 
descriptions of all methods and many tables which 
indicate plant treatment. Discusses fully and com- 
pletely tools, tillage, planting, transplanting, digging. 
grading, labeling, pest control, soils, fertilizers, stor- 
age, advertising, selling and every other phase of 
nursery management $5.00 


ROCK GARDEN AND ALPINE PLANTS, by Henry 
Correvon, the world’s foremost living alpine plant 
grower. Tells how to grow and acclimatize these 
plants, how to build, plant and maintain rockeries 
moraines and wall gardens. Contains a list of 642 
Plants, the place for each, how to grow it, time of 
flowering, height, color of flower, and all other 1tn- 
formation needed to select the kinds best suited to 
various localities. 560 pages, 33 illustrations... .$3.00 


THE COMPLETE GARDEN, by A. D. Taylor. The most 
comprehensive guide to materials, telling what, when 
and where to plant for any desired effect. Prepared 
by a widely known landscape architect. Contains 440 
pages, with sixty-three pages of illustrations from 
photographs, line drawings and diagrams. Cross- 
referenced lists, a detailed index, a large bibliography 
and a glossary of terms are other important features. 
Useful for practically all parts of the country. ..$1.79 


GARDEN FLOWERS IN COLOR, by G. A. Stevens. 400 
flowers pictured in full color. A most unusual garden 
book which assembles for the first time in one volume 
accurately colored pictures of every important garden 
plant, in some cases covering several varieties of the 
same flower. The accompanying text tells briefly 
what each plant is and effort is made also to give 
brief cultural directions. 320 pages $1.98 


LANDSCAPE ‘GARDENING, by O. C. Simonds. The 
basic principles of landscape beautification are well 
presented in this work, the author’s suggestions being 
applicable to both home grounds and public areas 
For years a standard reference book. One of the 
rural science series, edited by L. H. Bailey. 338 
pages, illustrated with photographs, charts and 


SPRAYING, DUSTING AND FUMIGATING OF 
PLANTS, by A. Freeman Mason. A very complete 
book on the control of insects and diseases by sprays, 
dusts and fumigants. For the practical gardener and 
the fruit grower. The first part deals with the prin- 
ciples underlying spraying practices, the composi- 
tion and properties of insecticides and fungicides and 
how to select and use spraying machines. Many 
chapters have illustrated tabular spray schedules 
235 illustrations 


AMERICAN FRUITS, by Samuel Fraser. One of the 
most complete books on fruit growing. Discusses 
the problems of the young fruit grower and takes up 
every phase of activity connected with orchard opera- 
tion. Special attention is given to apples in the first 
part. Other important fruits are treated in separate 
chapters, including the citrous and tropical subjects. 
A large section on varietal descriptions and an index 
are included. 892 pages, 173 illustrations $4.75 


THE CULTIVATED CONIFERS, by |... H. Bailey. This 
book succeeds “The Cultivated Evergreens.” now out 
of print. A companion book, to be published later 
will treat other than coniferous evergreens. The first 
half of the volume is devoted to a systematic treat- 
ment of coniferous evergreens under five general 
groups. About 1,000 species and varieties are recorded. 
The last half concerns the growing of conifers for 
ornament and interest, covering conifers in the land- 
scape, cultivation and propagation, insects and dis- 
eases, and the injuries of conifers in North America. 
404 pages. Illustrated 


Send your order and remittance now to 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
508 S. Dearborn St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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UPTREND FELT IN NEW JERSEY. 


New Jersey nurserymen found busi- 
ness generally improved during 1937 
as compared to the previous year, ac- 
cording to reports received by a repre- 
sentative of the American Nurseryman. 
Although gains as high as twenty-five 
per cent were reported, opinions regard- 
ing the future varied and few were will- 
ing to make definite predictions as to 
the 1938 outlook. The consensus among 
nurserymen throughout the state was 
that the coming year’s business will de- 
pend largely on general trends. 

Among the most optimistic reports 
was that of E. D. Pannell, of the North 
Jersey Nurseries, Millburn, N. J., who 
said: “The increase in our business be- 
gan in autumn a year ago and continued 
through the open winter, during which 
it was possible to dig and plant trees. 
Much of our winter work is pruning and 
spraying which we do for others. Last 
spring we were unprepared for the in- 
crease that came to us. With the small 
trained force we had, we accomplished 
twenty-five per cent more than in the 
spring of 1936. We could have figured 
on many estimates requested which we 
just passed by. This autumn we were 
better prepared to handle an increase, 
but business for the period was rather 
disappointing. We give you the data 
you have requested, but do not attempt 
to explain it. We do wish to say that 
in the type of business we do, personal 
work counts for a lot. An earnest ex- 
perienced field man can always get re- 
sults.” 

George Jennings, of New Jersey 
Foresters Nurseries, Ralston, N. J., de- 
elared the 1937 volume of business of 
his concern in dollars was about twenty 
per cent better than that in 1936, with 
net earnings showing a similar gain. 
“Next year depends upon the urge to 
buy, which is very low right now,” he 
added. 

A fifteen per cent increase in busi- 
ness this year as compared to last was 
reported by Paramus Nursery, Ince., 
Paramus, N. J. This concern noted: 
“Prices still low, competition keen, ma- 
terial plenty, outlook not favorable, 
building lagging, and no call for peren- 
nials at all.” 

E. F. Turner, of Turner Bros. Nurs- 
ery, West Long Branch, N. J., stated 
its 1937 business ran ten per cent ahead 
of last year. He added: “We are a bit 
optimistic toward the 1938 season, but 
it is difficult to tell what may be in 
store.” 

DeBaun & Co., Wyckoff, N. J., re 
ported: “Business about the same as 
last year. ‘Last year much better than 
the previous year. We do not anticipate 
any great improvement during 1938, 
but hope we are wrong in this. We find 
lack of confidence among our better 
type of customers.” 

Lovett’s Nursery, Little Silver, N. J., 
stated: “We are well satisfied with the 
volume of business that we have done 
this year, the volume of our spring 1937 
business having been decidedly grati- 
fying and the fall volume at least fairly 
good. However, our landscape depart- 
ment has undoubtedly suffered during 
the past ten or twelve weeks because of 
the stock market situation. Whether or 
not there will be a further improve- 
ment in the nursery business in 1938, we 
believe, depends upon whether or not 
general business conditions improve. 
Certainly, there is an unmistakable lack 
of confidence on the part of the buying 
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TRADE MARK 


(Indolebutyric Acid) 





600 cutting size Auxilin 1/6 oz. (S cc.) .. 
1,800 cutting size Auxilin 2 oz. (15 cc.) 
12,000 cutting size Auxilin 34/2 oz. (105 cc.) ......... Heed $6. 
30,000 cutting size Auxilin 8 oz. (240 cc.) Hemet |b 3 
20% Trade Discount to Professional Growers on 31/2 oz. size and larger. 


Real roots from cuttings: plants, 
shrubs, trees, faster, surer, cheaper! 

WRITE TODAY for illustrated lit- 
erature ; complete details on how Aux- 
ilin can save you time, trouble and 


money, improve your growings and 
increase your profits. Also information 
about Indolebutyric acid crystals . . « 
and name and address of your nearest 
Auxilin Distributor. 





PENNSYLVANIA CHEMICAL CORPORATION, ORANGE, N. J. 





HILL'S BOOK OF 
EVERGREENS 


New ! 


See this beautifully- 
illustrated new book, 
answering every ques- 
tion about Evergreens. Pro- 
duced by America’s leading 
Evergreen Nursery with a background 
of 80 years’ experience with Evergreens. 
A cloth bound book, 7x94", cont aining 
320 pages. There are 50 chapters, in- 
cluding complete information on uses, 
descriptions, propagation, historical and 
cultural information pertaining to Ever- 
greens. 360 illustrations, 45 in full color. 
Price $3.50, postpaid, anywhere in the United 
States. Sent with full privilege of approval. 
D. HILL NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 305 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 


Evergreen S pecialists America’s Largest Growers 


MILLS BOOK OF 


EVERGREENS 

















PLATE BOOKS 


Send for big plate book offer 


B. F. CONIGISKY 





21] Hamilton St. Peoria, Ill. 











public right at this time, this condition 
apparently being due to a fear that 
Congress may continue to enact laws 
which do more harm than good.” 


Concern as to the possible effect of 


political action on business for nurs- 
erymen was also expressed by Verkade’s 
Nurseries, Preakness, N. J., stating: 
“In our opinion there is too much med- 
dling by politics with business and un- 
less business is relieved of this, times 
are not going to be much better. There 
was a pick-up last spring, but autumn 
business now is below last year.” 

P. M. Hanschitz, of the Chatham 
Nurseries, Chatham, N. J., reported his 
1937 business ran twenty per cent ahead 
of the previous year. “There was a 
building spurt in Chatham and Madi- 
son,” he stated, “which I think ac- 
counted for the increase. As for the 
outlook for 1938, I am optimistic enough 
to believe that it will be even better.” 


SUMMER each year finds more persons 
spending their leisure time on the high- 
ways. Florists and nurserymen near well 
traveled roads would do well to consider 
the advantages of a wayside stand. 


HEALTHY ROOT 
DEVELOPMENT 


you can get better results with Evergreens, 
Shrubs, and Perennials of all sorts, if they 
are planted in a properly conditioned soll, 


Dig in G.P.M. Peat Moss before you do any 
planting. It readily makes humus, keeps the 
soll well aerated at all times, and stores up 
moisture and plant food. It promotes vig- 
orous root growth and luxuriant top growth. 


G.P.M. Peat Moss comes in pressure packed 
bales to assure you more peat substance for 
your money. The “green” bale head dis- 
tinguishes it from inferior grades. Write to- 
day for quantity prices and free literature. 


Address Dept. AM-21. 


ATKINS & DURBROW 
165-M John St., New York, N. Y. 


1524 Comth Western Ave. 177 Mik Quest 
Chieage, tll. Boston, Mass. 








Wich TWINE? 


Jute is good, Sisal is: good, Java is 
good, Cotton is good—but WHEN is 
any one of these the BEST for your 
purpose? 


Send us a sample of what you are 
using, and we will recommend THE 
twine most suitable for YOUR pur- 
pose. 


F R E E “Knots the Sailors 
Use,” 8-page book- 
let with 79 pictures shows how te tie 


almost any useful knot. Worth having 
—write today 





Gro-B-CARPENTER & Co 








CLARK GARDNER 
NURSERIES 


Osage, lowa 


Originators of patented SEMIJ-POT- 
TED PLANT AND BULB PACKAGE 
for over-counter trade. Has WATER- 
ING TUBE and other unique features 














MANAGEMENT of the Fair View Nurs- 
eries, Chehalis, Wash., has been taken 
over by W. L. Titus, formerly of Poca- 
tello, Ida., from W. S. Herzog. Francis 
Titus, a brother, will have charge of 
landscaping. 
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YOUR CUSTOMERS CAN DETOUR 
DOGS AROUND THEIR SHRUBBERY 


too—for telling a how a little 
“Black Leaf 40” sprayed on shrub- 
bery and evergreens keeps dogs 
away. They just don’t like the odor. 


This friendly advice will be a real 
service to your customers by helping 
them to prevent unsightly stains. It’s 
simple and economical. A mixture of 
1% teaspoonfuls of “Black Leaf 40” to 
1 gallon of water (use no soap) sprayed 
on the lower branches does the job. 

Your customers will also find there are 
many other uses for “Black Leaf 40”. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS 2) 
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CHINESE TUBS 


Made very 
sturdy and 
strong. One 
size only. Top 
diameter 12 
ins. inside. 
Depth 10 ins. 
Each 

1 to 11 .40¢ 
12 to 49.35¢ 
50 to 99.33¢ 
100 or more 
30c 


Weight each, 
6 Ibs. 


American Florist Supply Co. 
1335 W. Randolph St. Chicago, I. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


American Florist Supply Co. 
American Landscape School 
Andrews Nursery 

Ariens Co. . 

Atkins & Durbrow 

Bean Mfg. Co., John 


Blue Valley Nurseries & Orchard Co 


Bobbink & Atkins 
Burr & Co., C. R. 
Burson Nursery, E. H. 
Canterbury 
Carpenter & Co., Geo. B. 
Chase Co., Benjamin 
Clarke & Co., W 
Cloverset Flower Farm 
Conigisky, B. F. - 
Cottage Gardens 
Dixie Rose Nursery 


Evergreen Nursery Co. 


Florida Nursery & Landscape Co. 


Forest Nursery Co. 

Foster Nursery Co. 
Garden Shop, Inc. 
Gardens of the Blue Ridge 
Gardner Nurseries, Clark 
Green River Nurseries 
Herbst Bros. 

Hill Nursery Co., D 
Hinsdale Nurseries, Inc. 
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Hogansville Nurseries 
Home Nursery 
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Kirkman Nurseries 
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Krieger's Wholesale Nursery 
Leonard & Sons, A. M. 
Lovett, Lester C... 
McFarland Publicity Service 
McGill & Son, A 

Meehan Co., Thomas B. 
Merck & Co., Inc. 

Milton Nursery Co. 

Mount Arbor Nurseries 
Oberlin Peony Gardens 
Orenco Nursery Co. 

Pacific Coast Nursery 
Pennsylvania Chemical Corp. 


Peterson & Dering, Inc. 


Portland Wholesale Nursery Co.. 


Princeton Nurseries . 
Process Color Printing Co. 
Revolite Corp. 

Richard, Jr., Frank M. 
Scarff's Nurseries 

Scotch Grove Nursery 
Shamburger Nursery, Carl 
Shenandoah Nurseries 
Spelman Co., J. R. 
Stahelin's Nursery 

Storrs & Harrison Co. 
Sudbury Soil Testing Laboratory 
Tennessee Nursery Co..... 


Thimlar Nurseries 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical 


Corp. 


Townsend Sons Nurseries, E. W. 
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Waynesboro Nurseries, Inc. 
Weathered Oak Herb Farm 
West & Son, T. B. 
Whiterock Nursery 
Wickliffe, Ray 

Wilson & Co., Inc., C. E. 


Woodburn Nurseries 
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“SAVE THAT TREZ”’ 
j > THE NEW 
DAVIS TREE-TYE 


Soft, durable rubber, reinforced 
with double-strength wove fab- 
ric protects life arteries of your 
trees. All lengths and wire 
sizes. Practical for trees and 
shrubs, neat, ECONOMICAL 
( —use many times. Write 
Garden Equipment Head. 
quarters. 


JOHN BEAN MFG. CO. : 


333 E. 3rd St., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 











CONVENTION TIME! 


Nurserymen in no less than twenty states will hold their 
association conventions during January and February. 


Reports of these meetings will form an interesting and 
important part of the next four issues of the American 


Nurseryman— January 1 and 15 and February 1 and 15. 


Your advertisements in these issues will have particular 
attention and be especially timely. 


Send your order and copy now for these four issues. Forms 
close five days before the date of issue. 
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Quick Facts on 
HORMODIN A 


The new root-forming chemical 


developed by Boyce Thompson 
Institute for Plant Research 


llormodin “A” stimulates rapid root 
«rowth on leafy cuttings, thus assuring 
quicker and better rooting in ag? r- 
centages than ever before possible. Many 
species heretofore considered impossible 
to propagate from cuttings may be 
rooted su ully when treated with 
Hormodin. 

By hastening the prepagetin of slower- 
roo species to much less than normal 
time, Hormodin saves bench space, time, 
and money. It permits transplanting some 
varieties of cuttings directly from the 
bench to field conditions. 

Hormodin treatment is simple. It comes 
in liquid form and is applied as a dilute 
water solution. The cost is only a fraction 
of a cent per cutting. To assure root- 
forming potency, every batch of Hor- 
modin is standardized chemically by the 
Merck Control Laboratories and phys- 
iologically 4 the Boyce Thompson 
Institute For Plant Research, Inc. 


Photographic Proof 
This tograph vividly proves the root-induci 
ome | man Ag Both the treated and mane 
cuttings were in the same propagating bench, under 
the same conditions, the same length of time. 
Hormodin alone is responsible for the profuse 
root growth. 


NOT TREATED TREATED 


PERNET ROSE 





Illustrated Booklet Free 


Nurserymen and growers are invited to 
write for free illustrated booklet telling 
how Hormodin saves money and labor. 


Packed in five sizes, and sold on the basis of Boyce 


~ 


MERCK & CO. Ine. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, N. J. 
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A COMPLETELY PULVERIZED LEVEL SEED BED 
IN Gxce@ OPERATION AT 


IT HARROWS 
AS IT DISCS 
AS IT PLOWS 


no plow sole—no large chunks of ground to 

retard growth. 3 models to meet all require- 

ments—all built to stand hard and continuous 

service. It’s the perfect tillage combine for 

nurserymen, who find it indispensable, as one 
writes: “Your tiller has performed very well, doing a good job 
of pulverizing the soil. We are pleased with it, and could not 
get along without it.” You, too, need this tiller. 


ARIENS CO., Box 710, Brillion, Wisconsin 





loulte FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


Lower Cost 


eee 


Once over the ground with an Ariens- 
Tiller, and you have a perfect seed bed— 
thoroughly aerated with fertilizer and 
soil shredded and evenly mixed from 
top to any depth down to 12 inches— 
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THE AMERICAN ~ TILLAGE COMBINE 














To our many friends in the nursery 


trade we extend hearty 


Holiday 
Greetings 


As the year reaches its 
end and we review the 
problems and changes 
that have faced all of 
us, we send you our sin- 
cere wishes for Happy 
Holidays, and increased 
prosperity for 1938. 


McFARLAND 
PUBLICITY SERVICE 


Harrisburg, Penna. 





BIG MONEY 
IN SELLING — 
LEARN HOW! 


Workers in nurseries can increase their 
earnings through study with the Amer- 
ican Landscape School. Ambitious men 
are asking themselves “What will IT be 
doing a year from today They want 
to move on up. They want to increase 
their ability to serve the world more 
largely 


By studying at home in spare time 
hundreds of nursery workers have 
trained themselves to sell nursery stock 

with increased income and more hope 
for the future. By adding to their pres- 
ent knowledge of plants, instruction in 
landscape gardening. planning the land- 
scaping of homes, estates, subdivisions, 
cemeteries. etc., they can push their pay 
upward. They are more valuable em 
ployees 


These home lessons cover every prob- 
lem of landscaping, and we help you 
with any difficulties that arise 


Investigate this opportunity Course 
has been thoroughly tested. Start your 
upward climb today Ten men in one 
nursery in Nebraska took the course 
to their profit. Send a postal today for 
catalogue. 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
Satie, ieee 











CLOVERSET POTS 


Patent No. 2073695 
Made of heavy asphalted stock. 
Non-porous, light, require 
little water, large soil capacity. 
By growing roses, shrubs, vines and 
perennials in these pots and sellin 
your plants while in full foliage ont 
in bloom, you can extend your sell- 
ing and planting season. 
Send for free descriptive circulars and prices. 


Cloverset Flower Farm 


Ernest Haysler & Son 
105th St. & Broadway Kansas City, Me. 





“AUTOMOTIVE 
TREE MOVERS” 


are designed to handle heavy ma- 

terial at a low Labor Cost. We have 

delivered several machines this Fall 

—there must be one in your vicinity 
Write for information. 


THE GARDEN SHOP, Inc. 


318 W. 47th St. Kansas City, Missouri 














AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


LIKE ARMOR PROTECTED 
KNIGHTS IN COMBAT... 


REVOLITE GERM-KILLING 


NURSERYMAN’S TAPE 


IS A SAFEGUARD AGAINST ALL PARASITIC INFECTION 


Aspiral air-tight germicidal wrapping 
effectively reduces knots and malfor- 
mations among piece-root grafts. It 
decomposes in ample time to prevent 
girdling. The special 
chemical compound 


is fatal to parasites Wew BRUNSWICK 


but harmless to plant tissue. Let Revo- 
lite Antiseptic Germ-Killing Nursery- 
man’s Tape earn greater profits for 
you as tests show that improvements 
in stand range from 
65% to 75%. Send for 


NEW JERSEY samples and prices. 














Don’t Plant Good Seeds in Soil 
Where They Will Not Grow. 


Test Your Soil with a 


Sudbury Soil Testing Kit 


See 0) S we 


Fresh Red Leaf Barberry, c. s. $2.00 per 1000 seeds 


Ordinary Berberis Thunbergii, 
c. s. 4 Tb., $0.80; 1 Ib., $2.50 


ALSO BOOKING NOW 


Acer palmatum (for grafting) 
COPAGGRR GFUOTORCOMS 2... cccccccccccccccs 55 1.75 
Hamamelis vernalis J 5.50 
Malus sylvestris, French Crab Apple ‘ 1.10 
Pyrus communis, French Pear.............. ‘ 

serotina, Japanese Wild Pear 

ussuriensis, cultivated 
DONNIE, wadciscxcencccsccevnsicvocs 3.50 
Taxus cuspidata (upright)................. 25 


% Ib. 1)b. 


$1.80 


Complete Instructions 
Easy to Use 


Price $18.50 
Sudbury Soil Testing Laboratory 














Special prices in large quantities. Terms: Less 5 per cent for 


SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. ° ter ° : 
cash with order. When remitting add for packing and postage. 


P. 0. Box AN-1 


LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERYMEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 
DERRY, N. H. 














Free catalogue of full list 
of general 
Tree and Shrub Seeds 


upon request. 


25c for a reprint of 

Dr. L. C. Chadwick’s 
“Improved Practices in 
Propagation by Seed.” 


HERBST BROTHERS, 92 Warren St., New York, N.Y. 














SPECIAL OFFER 
Sample Copy Plate Book, 50c 


Prints, Maps and Folios 
Process Color Printing Co. 


701 Searle Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 


NURSERY TOOLS 


Nursery Spades, Kunde Knives and 
Pruning Shears, Budding and Grafting 
Supplies. Free 88-page Catalogue. 


A. M. LEONARD & SON 
Piqua - Ohio 



































